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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Greatest of These is Charity 


N modern translations of the New Testament the 
word charity in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians is translated love. The greatest 

thing islove. “The only thing greater than faith and 
hope,” wrote John Baillie, ‘is the love from which 
they spring.”” Drummond in the title of his famous 
address called love “the greatest thing in the world.” 
The reason that love has been substituted for charity 
in Paul’s letter is that the word charity has been 
limited in modern times to a voluntary giving of self 
or property to relieve the distress of our fellows. 

Compared with the love which prompts it, 
charity in this modern sense is secondary. It is also 
secondary to collective action to remove the cause of 
the distress. 

In our leading editorial for September 12, we 
attempted to set forth the necessity of collective ac- 
tion to give every man in the world a chance to earn 
his own living. We tried to make our readers see the 
irrationality and cruelty of things as they are, and the 
absurdity of making charity a substitute for elemental 
justice and fair play. 

Now we wish to say a word for charity, and to 
call on our people to relieve distress without waiting 
for a voluntary reorganization of industry or the 
enactment of new law. 

As a substitute for justice charity looks ignoble, 
but in herself she is one of the noblest things in life. 

Charity is not thinking about the unevenness of 
giving. She is thinking about what she can do to 
help. No matter how perfect our social systems, 
there is likely to be room always for charity. Very 
considerable numbers can not fit into any scheme. 
For a long time, at least, there will be people who 
can not take advantage or who will not take advantage 
of the opportunity to get ahead. Some we call de- 
serving and some undeserving. Intelligent charity 
pays scant attention to such distinctions. All are 
more or less deserving. So far from condoning idle- 
ness and shiftlessness, however, modern charity is 
one active force in society to get rid of shiftlessness 
by that direct personal contact of life with life, of 
social worker with the man down and out, which is 
damned by the title case work, but which does stir 
dormant self-respect. 

In our zeal for remedial legislation we must never 
forget that one of the mighty influences for social 
legislation is the charity that studies misery, discovers 


causes, masses statistics, and brings its overwhelming 
proof to the attention of the public. In one com- 
munity, case after case is found of a peculiar sickness. 
Charity asks what in the living or working condi- 
tions creates this sickness, and sets men to work on 
remedies. 

The voluntary coming together of charitable 
people to organize charity in both city and country, 
starting with the London Charity Organization So- 
ciety over sixty years ago, is one of the significant 
movements of modern civilization. 

Theoretically it is possible to put the care of all 
human misery under the state and to support it by 


' taxation, and thus make all share the burden more or 


less equally. There are large parts of the work that 
now are so handled, and there are other parts which 
ought to be so handled. But the finest flowers of 
charity do not bloom usually in government bureaus. 
Nor are the freest workers those whose salaries have 
to be appropriated by legislators. The hidden cases, 
poor and proud, are found by volunteers, and it is 
the volunteer who is the pioneer, not always, but in 
more cases than not, in the search for remedies. 

When exalting collective action which manifests 
itself in statutes we must remember that a great army 
of volunteer workers usually has dug up the facts 
and created the public sentiment out of which the 
law has come. 

As we pointed out on September 12, there is 
too much charity which is ostentatious and self- 
seeking. The lady bountiful who wants to go about 
with a basket because she “feels so good” doing it is 
still with us. So is the millionaire who wants “‘to keep 
these people in their places.” So is the magnate who 
wants his name set on high as a philanthropist. But 
we know other ladies who go about with delicacy 
and tact, and who meet the unfortunate as equals, 
other millionaires who are putting their best thought 
on giving every man a square deal, other magnates 
and a great army of people in more moderate cir- 
cumstances who by their charity keep things going, 
and who say nothing about it. 

Paul saw the whole thing clearly: “Though I be- 
stow all my goods to feed the poor and though I give 
my body to be burned and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing. ” 

But if we do have it and if we put it into charity 
with all the brain we have and all the experience of 
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others, it comes near being “the greatest thing in the 
world.” 

At least some struggling folks who have been in 
first-hand contact with it, so far from resenting it, 
speak haltingly of it as if Jesus Christ had somehow 
come into their homes with it. 

* * 


THE VALUE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


HE superintendent of a large, successful Sunday 

school in the Methodist Episcopal Church put 

this question to us recently: “(How can I im- 

press upon teachers and pupils in our church school, 

at the beginning of the new church year, the value of 
religious education?” 

Our reply, made in the give and take of our con- 
versation and fully as much his as ours, could be 
summed up something like this: 

First. Those most active in the work have no 
doubt about the value of it. Ina time of depression, 
when churches are closing and many church workers 
are discouraged, the one cheery spot in many churches 
is the church school group. These people take pains 
about their job, attend institutes, enter teacher 
training courses, and spend much time and energy on 
the subject. They would not do all these things if 
they were not deeply interested, and they would not 
be interested if they did not think the matter worth 
while. There is significance in the fact that the one 
group in the church which seems to have the least 
doubt about the worth of the thing they are doing is 
the church school group. 

Second. When we talk about the value of re- 
ligious education we are talking about the value of 
education. Education means drawing out and de- 
veloping all of our talents and powers. 

Manual education means drawing out of us the 
power to make a chair or bureau or table. 

Physical education means drawing out of us the 
power to use our muscles, be light on our feet, over- 
come clumsiness, throw a ball, swing a bat, swim, 
run, climb, play golf or tennis. 

Nature education means drawing out of us the 
power to see the marvelous world around us, tell 
the birds and butterflies, know the trees and flowers, 
understand the tides of the ocean, the clouds, the 
lightning and thunder, the sunlight and starlight, all 
the beauty and goodness of the earth. 

The education of school and college, while it 
touches some of these things, also draws out of us the 
power to read, write, and enter into the treasures of 
history, literature, mathematics, science, music, and 
all the other studies, and, more than that, to observe, 
which means simply to take notice, to remember, to 
compare, to classify and to think it all over. 

And finally, the education of the vocational and 
professional schools fits us to be doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, farmers, teachers, engineers, scientists of one 
kind or another, and to work in all the other delight- 
ful fields that there are in this modern world. 

Once people thought of religious education as 
apart from all other education. Day school was one 
thing and Sunday school was quite another thing. 
Now they know that education is education wherever 
we find it, and that it means simply drawing out or 
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leading out from inside of us all the talents God has 
put there. Church school education now is tied up 
closely with day school education. Few of us have 
much doubt about the value of education in general. 
The reason that we condemn some schools and Sun- 
day schools is not because we have any doubt of 
what they are set to do, but because they do it so 
badly. Just think, a boy, or girl, is fourteen or fifteen 
only once. It is a misfortune worse than some acci- 
dents that we call “terrible” for him to be fourteen or 
fifteen or thirteen or ten, and waste his time, or even 
work hard and get little. 

Third. Religious education not only is a part of 
all education, it is a special thing. To understand 
the special thing we have to remember that we be- 
lieve that day school education is religious. Some 
people do not want it to be religious. They fight 
religion, but day school education can not help being 
religious. Day schoo] education tells us about what 
is true, beautiful and good. Now what is true, 
beautiful, good, in this world is our strongest argument 
for God. The more a.boy or girl in school gets the 
idea that there are valuable things in this world, the 
more he becomes convinced that life is valuable, then 
the more he is sure that somebody made it valuable, 
and he feels like thanking Him. 

In history when we read about a man named 
Leonidas and his 300 Spartans, all of whom gave their 
lives to hold the pass at Thermopylae, if the story is 
told aright we just can’t help wanting to be like 
Leonidas, and we can’t help thanking God for Leonidas 
and for schools that teach about him, and that is be- 
ing religious. 

In science we learn how Dr. Walter Reed risked 
his life, and how Dr. James W. Lazear gave his life, 
to prove that mosquitoes carry yellow fever, and so 
practically abolished yellow fever. Here, too, we 
are made to feel, “I should like to do something in the 
world as fine as that.” That is being religious. 

In Sunday school we concentrate especially on 
studies about noble men and women, giving most of 
the time to a wonderful collection of old books, sixty- 
six in number, called the Bible. Until we really study 
the Bible with the same attention that we give to 
public school work, we never realize how valuable it 
is. For example, last winter, under a noble teacher, 
we read the letters of Paul again, just as letters, in 
the order in which they were written, and they were 
fascinating. 

In the Bible we get the noblest life of all—Jesus— 
and it is amazing how interested we become and how 
valuable we find it when we study it with the diligence 
we give to astronomy or physics. 

There is one other thing in religious education 
which is most valuable to all. Nobody who has tried 
it needs to be talked to about the value of it. It is 
something that our homes, our schools, our Sunday 
schools, our church services, can help us get, but which 
we have to get for ourselves. 

It is bringing out or developing the homing in- 
stinct of our souls. When we release a homing pigeon, 
it is beautiful to see how it circles around and around 
in a strange place and then starts straight as an arrow 
for a home, may be hundreds of miles away. When 
the little phoebe that builds under our barn leave 
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Florida in the early spring a homing instinct brings 
her up through Georgia and the Carolinas, Virginia 
and Maryland, straight to our secluded hollow. So 
there is in us a faculty which enables us wherever we 
are to go to our Heavenly Home, to make contact 
with God, to get above our troubles and our bitter 
thoughts, our selfishness and our pride, and to walk 
with confidence and be kind to all about us. When 
we have been educated in that way, we would not part 
with that education for all the money, all the offices, 
all the honors, of the world. 

That kind of education is our assurance of a hap- 
py life. 


* * 


THE POTTER MEETING-HOUSE 


N the virgin forest near the shores of Barnegat Bay, 
New Jersey, stands the old Potter Meeting- 
house. In it are the beams and rafters of the 

church Potter built for Murray. Though the changes 
of time have taken it from those who ought to possess 
it, the legal ownership is a secondary matter. 

Since Universalists first became an organized 
body of Christians this meeting-house has symbolized 
their faith. 

It was planned by a simple, uneducated man 
some 170 years ago. He conceived the idea of a 
meeting-house where all Christians might meet, 
where the Quaker might worship in silence, the Pres- 
byterian teach the sovereignty of God, and the Baptist 
emphasize man’s spiritual freedom. Thomas Pot- 
ter, who built the church, could not put into learned 
words the faith which animated him. What he was 
sure of was that God was not a Baptist, not a Pres- 
byterian, not a Quaker, but something more than all 
these, and concerned with the welfare of all men. 
A house of God therefore, he told people, ought to be 
open to all. When Potter took some of the property 
that God had given him to build, unaided by his 
neighbors, a meeting-house, he made a rule that no 
one sect might occupy it exclusively. Any itinerant 
preacher traveling through that wild country might 
get permission to hold services there. His church 
was a meeting-house with an open door. It pro- 
claimed a God to whom all might have free access. 
It symbolized a faith the cornerstone of which was 
the worth of all men. It inculeated the practical 
duty of breaking down barriers. In a day of exclu- 
siveness it stood for an inclusiveness which later came to 
be called universalist. In the poorer parts of cities we 
sometimes build to-day churches called “The Church 
of All Nations.” Never that we know of has one 
been built called ‘““The Church of All Sects.” The 
meeting-house at Good Luck was just that. 

Upon the destinies of the Universalist Church 
the old Potter Meeting-house always has exerted a 
strong influence. It has helped us rise above the 
deadening influence of sectarianism to which we, as 
well as all other organized Christians, are exposed. 

It has stood there, down on the Jersey coast, to 
rebuke us when we have been over concerned with 
keeping people out or throwing them out, when we 
have laid too much stress on the words into which 
men put their faith, and when we have been tempted 
to be unfriendly to folks not over friendly to us. 


The meeting-house stands for bigness, generosity, 
a sureness that gives and does not dicker, and a love 
that embraces all. 

In the days to come, when we sit in crowded 
rooms, weary with debate, to vote on laws of fellow- 
ship, a vivid picture of the old Potter Meeting-house, 
with wide-open doors, might be a better guide than 
all the speeches that men of our generation can make. 

The meeting-house of Potter still points the way. 

* * 


KNOWING OUR KINSMEN 


HE Professor of Religious Education in North- 
P western University some time ago tabulated 
answers to a questionnaire given by 500 minis- 
ters and 200 theological students. Sixty-one per 
cent of: the ministers believed that the theory of 
evolution is consistent with the idea of God as creator, 
and ninety-four per cent of the students. Only twenty- 
eight per cent of the ministers believed in hell as an 
actual place, and only eleven per cent of the students. 
There is slight use for the Universalist Church as 
an agency to combat hell. There is great use for it 
as an agency to teach and exemplify faith in God and 
brotherhood. 

And one important contribution that we can 
make is friendliness to men like this professor of re- 
ligious education, full recognition of his work, joy in 
his forging ahead, whether he bears our name or not. 
and going ahead ourselves with something vital and 
helpful. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Just as there is more in the human body than 
a germ cell,” says Joad, “more in modern mathe- 
matics than counting, more in modern science than 
superstition tinctured with curiosity, so there is more 
in modern religion than the desire to propitiate the 
forces of nature, to win God’s good offices for the tribe, 
or to make Him a scapegoat for its misdemeanors.”’ 


“We might say,” declares John Baillie, “that it 
is more important in religion that we should have the 
right reasons for such beliefs as we do hold than that 
the beliefs we hold should be the right ones... . 
A less adequate creed based on inner conviction is 
better than a more adequate creed learned by rote.” 


“There is a kind of sureness,”’ said Eddington to 
the Friends, “‘which is very different from cocksure- 
ness. Religion is not all a matter of doubts and self- 
questioning.” Here is a note that we should like to 
strike oftener ourselves, and hear struck oftener in 
liberal circles. 


“The smaller a denomination the more exclusive 
it can be,” writes the Glasgow correspondent of the 
Christian Century, in describing how the Free Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland spurned the overture of the 
Free Church pointing toward union. 


Church trustees who use up trust funds for cur- 
rent expenses, even though they hide their action 
under the ample folds of a mortgage, are in no position 
to look down upon defaulters. 
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The Habit of Living on Other People 


Robert Russell Wicks 


Through the courtesy of Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
New York, publishers of “What Can Students Believe,”’ 
we are permitted to republish the following remarkable 
article by Dean Robert R. Wicks of Princeton. This 
article is one of the chapters in the book, ‘“What Can 
Students Believe?” edited by the Rev. Elmore McNeill 
McKee and published this year. It is made up of ser- 
mons by Harry Emerson Fosdick, Ernest Fremont 
Tittle, Charles R. Brown, Reinhold Niebuhr, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, James Rowland Angell, George A. But- 
trick, Willard L. Sperry, Robert R. Wicks, and Mr. 
McKee. 

Next week we shall republish ‘Unity Through 
Religion,” by Mr. McKee, formerly chaplain of Yale 
University, now rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, and 
one of the speakers on the program of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

These chapters from the book, and the book itself, 
are well worth the careful study of our ministers., 

The Editor. 


ao T a time when society is being agitated to its 
) 


foundations by a world-wide discontent, 
we have come apart from the raw life of 
mankind into this sheltered existence of 
ae college world. The danger is that we make this 
a kind of fool’s paradise where we evade the fierce 
facts of the outside world, which should really deter- 
mine the entire course of our preparation here. When 
Jesus faced his thoughtless generation, he said they 
reminded him of people who knew enough to tell what 
the weather might be, but who were blind to the signs 
of the times in which they lived. ‘Can ye not dis- 
cern the signs of the times?”’ Let us face that ques- 
tion as we begin another cloistered year of training, 
and fix in our mind one of the signs that is most 
ominous for our whole race to-day: our habit of living 
on other people. 

That sounds cannibalistic, and it is. A native 
gentleman of New Zealand was talking with a group of 
Englishmen who were boasting of the amount of 
Scotch blood in their veins, and he jokingly remarked 
that he must have Scotch blood in his veins because 
some of his cannibal ancestors, who originally owned 
the island, had lived on Scotch missionaries in the 
early days. We jest like that about the cannibal way 
of living on people, while we forget that we have 
modern ways of living on people without eating 
them. 

Take a case in point. Probably most of us feel 
somewhat remote from the employment crisis that 
has cast its gloom over the whole civilized world. 
The prosperity which we enjoy here has come out of 
a system that leaves over two million people in Amer- 
ica without work when they want it. Individual cases 
of laziness do not explain this desperate condition. 
And it was said in the League of Nations the other 
day that Europe had some ten million out of work. 
Assume that each of these workless folk has two people 
dependent on him. That means that some thirty- 
six million people, who have helped build up ovr 
prosperous world, are now let go without a chance of 
making a living. And you can count with them the 


other millions who are living on the narrow margin of 
a minimum wage, bringing up children in the slums, 
constantly in fear of unemployment and dreading a 
helpless old age. I received a pamphlet some time 
ago from the Socialist Labor Party, with a penciled 
question asking why any individuals should have the 
power to tell multitudes when they could work and 
when they could not. It went on to argue that under 
our blind system of production for profit, this unem- 
ployment was becoming chronic, because our ma- 
chines produced more goods with fewer and fewer 
workers, and millions of workers have’ come into 
competition for places. If the unemployed in the 
mills turn to the open country for work, they find 
there more farmers than can make a decent living off 
the land. Weare heading in an impossible direction. 

I do not suppose any one knows how much truth 
there is in this view of things. There is at least 
enough to show that, despite the improvement in 
the last twenty years, we take advantage of millions 
of people to solve our problems without solving theirs. 
We weather our hard times at the expense of those 
who have the smallest margin of security. We are 
still trying to be Christian in a society that is based 
on that kind of cannibalism. And our whole western 
world is now backed into a gloomy corner with the 
realization that this situation can not be met by op- 
timistic promises that business will pick up by and by. 
There is no escape without facing squarely our per- 
nicious habit of living on other people. 

It is all made more serious by the Russian ex- 
periments, where the people who have been doing 
the basic work of society have taken into their own 
hands the means of production and distribution, to 
see what they can do together to stop this habit of 
living on the least fortunate part of the population. 
Such an experiment by 160 million people is bound 
to cause a continuous ferment of thought in the world, 
especially among portions of the population most af- 
fected by the dread of unemployment. Any cultural 
education that is not penetrated through and through 
by the consciousness of this vast human problem in 
which we are involved, is apt to be of little more worth 
than an attempt to cure pernicious anemia with an 
application of lipstick and rouge. 

Now it is perfectly evident that conventional 
religion, with its bland platitudes about brotherly 
love, and its formal piety, seems to lack teeth, so to 
speak, for biting into this situation. That does not 
mean that there is something wrong with the Chris- 
tian religion. But it does mean that our commercial 
habits have tended to train out of us the very ele- 
ments of Jesus’ religion which made it a power for 
turning the world upside down. And it looks now 
as though we were being driven, by some cosmic move- 
ment, into a place where we must either recover these 
elements or perish by the war machine which we have 
ingeniously devised for wholesale destruction of our 
fellow men. Let me speak of these two elements of 
Jesus’ religion without at first making them seem 
religious. 
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First, there is the element which President Butler 


of Columbia has called “social-mindedness.”’ That 
does not mean charity. It does not mean senti- 
mental pity for people who are the underdogs. ‘‘So- 


cial-mindedness”’ is simply the consciousness that 
there is no such thing as an independent self-made 
man. In frontier days a man could be his own butcher, 
baker and candlestick-maker, and live an almost self- 
sufficient life in his own log hut. But it was a slim 
existence, and that is why it is out of style. The 
larger life which we live to-day can not be made by 
one person like that. 
in our land it takes forty-seven millions of people to 
run the system that sustains our daily existence and 
supplies our many wants. And they are only part 
of the story. Since we have been riding in closed 
motor cars and have no more need of silk-lined over- 
coats, we have reduced the chance for work for mul- 
titudes in the silk industry. In one way or another, 
it takes most of the human race to make the kind of 
life one man lives to-day. We can live more life 
because we put behind each individual the collective 
effort of all his fellow men. 

Is it not plain, therefore, that our individualistic 
notion of an independent, self-made man, thinking 
only of his own private affairs, is all out of touch with 
the sort of world we are really living in? Dean 
Pound, of the Harvard Law School, has recently said 
that half the troubles in the law courts are due to a 
sort of hangover of our frontier conscience about in- 
dividual independence. A new way of thinking about 
life is rising like an irresistible flood in the world. 
Men are beginning to see that we have on our hands 
the responsibility for other people’s chance for life, 
while we are taking advantage of them to get what 
we want. 

That is why we need to outgrow our American 
timidity toward such words as Socialism and Com- 
munism and Fascism. The advance of these move- 
ments in England, Russia, and Italy and Germany 
shows that there can never be final agreement about 
policies, for they are human at best. But here are 
evidences of an irresistibly growing principle in the 
world, viz., that we shall not use people to solve our 
problems while leaving their problems unsolved. If 
we can not meet this obligation privately, then we 
must meet it publicly. Even one of our most promi- 
nent capitalists told the Harvard Business School to 
prepare its students for the day when all great busi- 
ness will be owned and managed by all the people 
who work for it, so that there will be no more hired 
men at the mercy of autocratic corporations, but a 
real democracy of industry. There is no final solu- 
tion, because the problems perpetually change as we 
reach different levels. The point is, we must have the 
social mind that is bent on finding ever new and 
better ways to share a common life, wherein we shall 
not live on other people without guarding their right 
to the fullest possible life within their reach. 

This deep sense of a universal plan afoot, reach- 
ing ever beyond human thought, to include everybody 
and make use of everybody for the advantage of 
the life of all, is what Jesus meant by the Fatherhood 
of God. It is not a pious platitude. Here is the 
most obvious, unescapable piece of experience that we 
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face in the world to-day. Here is the force that is 
turning the world upside down. And it is not a pious 
option for sentimental people. To defy it is to defy 
the way of the universe, and when men try to put 
themselves against the laws of the universe, they can 
not break the laws, but they may have a bad time. 
As Gilbert Chesterton has said, when a man falls over 
a cliff, he does not break the law of gravity, he illus- 
trates it. 

The second element of Jesus’ religion, which our 
commercial habits have tended to train out of us, is 
a preference for sharable possessions. Let me illus- 
trate that. A friend of mine in the medical profes- 
sion was telling me about a colleague whom he con- 
sidered the most inspiring man he ever knew. His 
life work began as a chemist in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. He became interested in the X-ray, 
which was then just beginning to be known. He 
used all his spare time and money to try experiments. 
When he finally took the first X-ray picture of a 
broken bone, the hospital authorities immediately 
opened every way for his advance. He rose to the 
top of his profession but, as my friend said, without 
ever stepping on other people’s fingers as he climbed 
the ladder. He was never too busy to give his whole 
self to any other experimenter who was working in 
the cause. In the early stages of his work he was . 
seriously burned by the ray, and during his life under- 
went eighty-seven operations. Against his physi- 
cian’s advice he went to France during the war, to 
help in the hospitals. They warned him it would be 
fatal, but he did not care. He was a queer dick in 
uniform, and the authorities at first snubbed him. 
But he was not out for himself. He went about 
helping men improve their X-ray instruments with 
such efficiency that he became indispensable. At the 
last you would find him, late after hours, surrounded 
by surgeons and medical men, who were pumping 
away at his inexhaustible well of information and at 
his willingness to give himself. There was a man like 
Christ, who had a preference for sharable posses- 
sions. 

Contrast with him a young college graduate, a 
few years out from an education given by devoted 
parents. To the question how life was going, I re- 
ceived this pitiful reply: “Well, you know I have 
always gotten what I wanted, and now I find that 
when I get it I don’t want it.” Fancy the X-ray 
doctor talking that way. You felt that here was a 
person with little ambitions that were not sharable. 
They made no difference to anybody and ended in a 
sense of futility. 

Every one’s life consists of these two kinds of 
interests. There is the part that is unsharable, 
like a good dinner, well digested. Once you have 
made that your own, no one can share the nourish- 
ment with you. So it is all the way up from your 
clothes and money to a private yacht. You can not 
have them and let other people own them at the same 
time. Material things have this exclusive nature. 
And since we all need material things, society will 
have to find ways of limiting those individuals who 
obtain more than they are worth from the common 
wealth. But the other side of life is different, no 
limitations need be put upon that. If, like Einstein, 
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you have a great idea, you can share it without losing 
possession of it, and the more the world shares it, 
the more satisfaction there is in having the idea. 
Jane Addams’ interest in the people of the slums has 
been shared by the civilized world, and the more of 
that interest she has given to others, the more she has 
possessed. It is the same with personal kindness and 
friendship and loyalty and faithfulness in duty. All 
these possessions in one way or another can be shared 
without being lost. This is the best side of life, 
without which the material tends toward meaningless 
futility. And this is what Jesus meant when he 
thought of a religious or spiritual man, whose life 
consisted not in the things he possessed. Through 
this upper side of life that is sharable and inexhaust- 
ible he pointed the way to sharing an infinite life, 
which he called God. For this he claimed we were 
made. We need some material things to live with. 
But we need this other life to live for. Multiply on 
earth spiritual people like the X-ray doctor in all 


callings, and there will be an endless expanding room 
for all of us. Such people’s advance means gain for 
every one. But multiply those who stress the ambi- 
tion for unsharable things, and we are in for conflicts 
that will organize mankind like wolf-packs, set for 
the kill. 

Can ye not discern the signs of the times? If 
you can, then do not wait until senior year to decide 
what to do with life, and at last fall into the arms of 
the bond business. That occupation may have its 
place, but it has become too much of a wet nurse for 
college men who have nothing to give the world. 
Start thinking to-morrow where, with your gifts, 
you would like to be wanted in the world. Get 
started early in your life here, and keep thinking until 
you can see, in the great system that produces life 
for all of us, some real need that you can meet. And 
make sure that the dominating place in your mind is 
occupied by the sort of interest that every one can 
share. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 
XXXV. A Visit to Murray Grove 
Johannes 


B= ECENTLY I visited in one morning two 
S churches which stood in striking contrast. 
They are about seventy miles apart—one 
in the city and the other in the open coun- 
try. One is rich—the other comparatively poor. 
One stands facing Wall Street, New York City, and 
the mightiest banking houses on the continent. The 
other stands among the buildings of a little summer 
resort on the Jersey coast. The first is old Trinity, 
the second the Potter Memorial at Murray Grove. 

Coming in on the Fall River boat from Boston at 
six and scheduled to leave at nine from Liberty Street 
near by, I had time on my hands which I employed 
in wandering around Trinity churchyard and read- 
ing the inscriptions on the graves. Albert Gallatin 
lies there, the Swiss who came here just after our 
Revolution and attained great distinction. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was buried there, and the wardens 
and vestrymen of old Trinity erected a monument 
to him. Others who stood in the forefront of affairs, 
and many whose names would mean nothing even if 
they could be deciphered, are there together. It isa 
good place to meditate and to rest—with the Curb 
Exchange looking down on it, the old Sixth Avenue 
elevated switching cars in the rear, and the traffic 
of Broadway slowly starting up for the day directly 
in front. 

Soon after eight, as I was strolling past the main 
entrance of Trinity Church, I saw an assistant sexton 
and asked if I might go in. He merely waved ac- 
quiescence. So I left the churchyard, down in a 
canyon of high buildings with the sun touching the 
towers far above, and.went into the dimly lighted 
church—so big, so empty, so quiet. I started to 
wander around, thinking myself quite alone, but saw 
a slight movement under the brighter light of the al- 
tar. To my great surprise I discovered a white- 


robed priest. His back was toward me and he was 
bowing, bending, moving about. I thought at first 
that he was praying in silence, but later heard the low 
intonation of the prayers like a distant hum. As my 
eyes became accustomed to the half light I saw two 
worshipers, widely separated, both women. I made 
three, and two visitors just at the close swelled the 
congregation to five. 

In times past I have written many lines about the 
economic waste of maintaining these great churches 
and huge endowments for a few people, and have 
had my say about the shame of Trinity’s tenements; 
and have condemned Bishop Manning as lustily as 
anybody, but this morning I did not feel critical. I 
remembered what a fine young fellow went from 
Washington, D. C., to take charge of this great plant, 
and made up my mind to give him my best wishes 
and kindliest judgments. 

I carried away one inscription that I liked: 

Here lies the body of Mr. William Bradford, 

Printer, who departed this life, May 28, 1752, aged 92 
years. He was born in Leistershire in old England in 
1660 and came over to America in 1682 before the city 
of Philadelphia was laid out. He was printer to this 
government for upwards of 50 years and being quite 
worn out with old age and labour, he left this mortal 
state in the lively hopes of a blessedimmortality. Read- 
er reflect how soon you’ll quit this stage. You’ll find 
but few attain to such an age. Life’s full of pain. Lo 
here’s a place of rest. Prepare to meet your God, then 
you are blest. Here also lies the body of Elizabeth, wife 
to the said William Bradford, who departed this life 
July 8, 1731, Aged 68 years. Restored with the orig- 
inal inscription by the vestry of Trinity Church, May, 
1868. 

Down at the Jersey resort there were gravestones 
also. One, erected by the Universalists of the coun- 
try in 1833, was over the grave of Thomas Potter, 
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who built a church in the woods as far back as 1765, 
and who induced John Murray to preach in 1770, 
when a strange combination of events brought him 
there. Newer stones at Murray Grove mark the 
graves of such Universalist leaders as the Rev. Edwin 
C. Sweetser and the Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee. 

In strange equality all lie—those in the shadow of 
old Trinity and those around the old Potter church 
and the new memorial church at Murray Grove, those 
whose names are in history and those who are for- 
gotten. In the growing structure of society there is 
something, good or bad, of all. 

The first article in the creed of the people who 
support Murray Grove is that all Universalists, wher- 
ever they live, ought to support it. ‘“‘It is a shrine,” 
they say. “It has back of it the most beautiful story 
in all religious history. That story enriches the lives 
of people in Maine or California as well as in Phila- 
delphia and Brooklyn. They ought not to leave it to 
a few faithful to keep up Murray Grove as a place of 
pilgrimage.” 

' Let us see what justification they have. There 
is no question about the beauty of the story. A 
simple old man* named Thomas Potter, who had 
lived in these woods all his life, and by farming, fish- 
ing and lumbering had attained wealth for those 
times, all by himself had worked out a theory of God 
far in advance of his neighbors. It is said that he 
would wander around the woods and kneel down to 
pray, so that some of the neighbors called him “Crazy 
Tom.” He thought of God as something more than 
just the God of one sect. He argued with the itin- 
erant ministers who came along—-Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist or Quaker. He maintained that God was 
equally interested in all. He wanted all preachers to 
have a chance. So convinced was he of the value of 
the open door for all, that he opened his large farm- 
house for meetings whenever a preacher came, took 
care of him while he was there, and sent his boys and 
his hired help out on horses over the wood roads to 
notify the settlers. When his wife got tired of having 
her home so often upset, he went to work and entirely 
out of his own means built a little church, announcing 
that the pulpit was open to all. That little church 
has long disappeared, but its beams and rafters are 
in the one we call the old Potter meeting-house now, 
and which stands on the old site. Potter was laughed 
at by his neighbors, who asked him where he would 
get a preacher. He replied, “God will send me a 
preacher.” 

One day a vessel appeared in the fog, dangerously 
close to shore near Potter’s house. It had scraped 
over a bar, but could not get back without lightening 
the cargo. Potter saw them putting heavy goods on 
a sloop which had come to their assistance, and per- 
haps saw a figure leave the vessel for the sloop. At 
any rate, something told him that there was his long- 
expected preacher, able to proclaim from his church 
the views we now call Universalist, that God is the 
father of all, the race of men a great brotherhood, and 
that in time or eternity all prodigals will go home and 
be welcomed by the Father. 


*See next week’s Christian Leader for an address based on 
the life of Thomas Potter. 
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The preacher was there—not a very noble figure 
just then, though he became a noble, courageous man 
afterward. He was a young man of twenty-nine, 
heart-broken, discouraged, giving up, running away, 
wanting to die, and until death mercifully came 
anxious to bury himself in the wilderness. Part of 
his trouble was personal—the old story of death and 
debt. Part of it was doctrinal. He had been dropped 
from Whitefield’s Tabernacle because he had embraced 
the liberal ideas of James Relly, a London preacher. 
So here he was—the only passenger on a trading 
vessel. What began his cure was what has cured 
many another—work. Desperately needing an hon- 
est man, and sure he had one in Murray, the captain 
of the brig ‘““Hand-in-Hand” induced him to go on to 
the sloop and watch the cargo. The story has been 
told many times, how the brig sailed and the sloop 
was left behind, how Murray went ashore to buy food 
for the crew, how he met this strange, rough-garbed, 
gigantic woodsman, was importuned to stop, then to 
preach, and how it all happened as it might in a story 
book. A contrary wind for the sloop, an awakened 
conscience for the young preacher, a reluctant con- 
sent, a hurried sending out of scouts to find a congre- 
gation, a crowded church, an inspired sermon, a 
transported Potter, and the beginning of a career 
which made John Murray perhaps more than any 
other “‘the father of organized Universalism.”’ 

The old farmhouse near where Potter and Murray 
met still stands, and the Murray Grove Association 
owns it. Universalists in various parts of the coun- 
try have helped furnish it. There are some beautiful 
pieces of old mahogany in it. Some other people, 
moved by the story, ought to send along a couple of 
hundred dollars to paint it, and some one else money 
to repair it. It looks rather dingy, but the active 
young business men now running Murray Grove 
wisely have concentrated on an artesian well, new 
sewerage and a better hotel first. 

So there is something back of the insistence of 
these Murray Grove workers that all of us ought to 
be interested and help. 

The other side, of course, is this: A tradition of 
mosquitoes has been fastened firmly to the place, a 
tradition of battles between old folks who want quiet 
and young folks who want fun, a tradition of narrow- 
ness. 

I have been here often enough to know the basis 
of these traditions, but I know also how they have been 
exaggerated. 

When I stopped at Red Bank, N. J., Sunday 
afternoon on my way home, when I called on relatives 
in Rumson, when I talked with a man from Seabright,. 
I heard the same story. Not in years have mosqui- 
toes been sobad. But not in years has the New Jersey 
State Commission been more determined to root out 
mosquitoes. Last year and the year before the people 
at Murray Grove hardly noticed mosquitoes. This 
year the heavy tropical rains washed out the oil put 
in their breeding places and gave the mosquitoes a 
chance. 

As for the other thing—youth versus age—it is a 
perennial plant everywhere. Murray Grove met the 
difficulty by putting up a recreation building out on 
the edge of the New York-Atlantic City turnpike, 
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hardly in ear-shot of the hotel, and there on the Satur- 
day night of my visit there was a glorious masquerade 
ball, with young folks from Vermont, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and the 
District of Columbia. To be perfectly frank, there 
were no old folks who wanted to keep out of ear-shot. 
They were all at the party. 

The Murray Grove hotel, if it has some special 
name I have forgotten it, stands on a tract of 300 
acres of land. It is between sixty and seventy miles 
from New York and the same distance from Phila- 
delphia. It is a mile or so down to the water, but the 
young folks go swimming, boating, sailing, fishing. 
A breeding place of the New Jersey Conservation 
Commission is only a mile away, and so there is much 
game. In the car of a Washington delegate, explor- 
ing some of the wood roads, we scared up two beautiful 
wild deer not. far from the old Potter house. 

One of the vivid contrasts of the place is the city 
crowd tearing past at sixty miles an hour in front, and 
deer gracefully leaping the fences and bounding away 
in the rear only half a mile from the road. 

Every place has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. No one place has everything. This ever- 
lasting tendency to compare one resort with another 
leads to unnecessary rivalry and occasionally to 
jealousy. If we are universalist all things will be 
ours. 

A few things strike the observer instantly at 
Murray Grove. The place is picked up. There is 
nothing shiftless about the management. The setting 
is dignified. The hotel stands back in a grove of oaks. 
Flanking it on the south is a curving arm of the end- 
less pine forest. Flanking it on the left are the two 
churches and the old graveyard. The new president 
of the Murray Grove Association, a Philadelphia 
man, by business is a landscape architect. Already 
he has had trees trimmed. So far as he has time and 
strength he proposes to do other things to beautify 
the place. 

The hotel is comfortable and well run. The 
wife of the landscape architect is behind the desk, and 
her mother is behind the scenes, and nothing seems 
to escape them. There were over a hundred there 
for the Labor Day week-end, and they took care of 
them well. They did it graciously. There were 
rugs on the floor of the lobby, big easy chairs, grace, 
charm, courtesy, behind the clerk’s desk, far running 
porches, a large dining room with lovely views out, 
and abundance of good food on the dining tables. 
If they have to count closely the slices of bread and 
the number of potatoes, it is not so obvious as it is 
in some places. 

Best of all is the spirit of themanagement. They 
need money for improvements. They have had a 
season with a mosquito handicap. But they are 
more full of courage than at any other time in their 
history. Already they are planning to make 1932 a 
pre-centennial year, and to celebrate one hundred 
years of the history of the Association in 1933. 

Some organizations find it so hard to enlist men. 
This organization has back of it a group of young, 
live, active men from the great cities near by. All of 
the recent presidents have made some definite con- 
tribution. 


The Rev. Robert Tipton of Philadelphia is the 
much appreciated summer minister. Not only is he 
an eloquent preacher, he is a beloved comrade and 
friend of the people. Other Universalist ministers 
there at the time of my visit were the Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, and the Rev. Wm. A. 
Haney. 

My own trip was timed that I might be there at 
the climax of the joint institute of the General Young 
People’s Christian Union and the General Sunday 
School Association. Dr. Huntley was the dean and 
he was assisted by Dr. Earle, Mr. Car] A. Hempel 
and Mrs. Huntley. Thirty-four took the course. 
I arrived too late for the graduation, but in time to 
see the touching good-by to Dr. Earle, to attend the 
banquet and hear the members of the faculty and 
Miss Polk of Brooklyn speak, and to take part in the 
young people’s service on Sunday morning. Diem 
of Brooklyn, a young layman, presided at both ban- 
quet and service, and did it admirably. All of the 
exercises were brief, interesting and spirited. I sel- 
dom feel as sure of the value of organized religious 
work as I do at these institutes sponsored by our 
General Sunday School Association. The backing 
the Young People’s Christian Union is giving to this 
serious, important work is one of the outcomes of the 
new movement in the Universalist Church to bring 
together all sections of work dealing with young 
people. 


* * * 


REPLY 
Man prayed his way up from the beast 
And drove his will with love and pain, 
And each slow failing trial increased 
His infinitesimal gain. 


We can not know if dawning came 
Upon a snow-wrapped solitude, 

Or as a spirit-bearing flame 
Through a dark wood. 


Perhaps on the appointed day, 
When great trees fanned the golden air, 
The wild thing slept, from joyous play, 
With visions vast and fair. 


While with the young at her warm breast, 
Their helplessness beneath her eyes, 

Some mother-creature sudden guessed 
At human love: surmise 


Of the long struggle for the right 
Against the sum of human ills, 
Then turned her eyes to a far light 

Beyond the shadowed hills. 


Hach found, god-hid, a strange belief 
In something always past the goal, 
That gave them love and work and grief, 

To find a soul. 


They never saw the stony climb 
Beyond the foothills of the day, 
Nor knew they pledged eternal time 
Unto the Way! 
Janet Norris Bangs. 
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Trinities 
Donald B. Fraser 


VERY interesting volume could be written 

on the relationship of number to the history 
Bi of mankind. At various times and in 
mes} various directions, different numbers have 
had significance and been selected as in some way or 
another the correct thing. One of the oldest Greek 
philosophers said that Number was the basis of 
the universe. What is known as the metric system 
has adopted the number ten and multiples of it. For 
one thing, it’s very easy to reckon, and probably had 
its origin in the ten fingers and ten toes which nor- 
mally we all are in possession of. The number twelve 
seems to have had an exceptionally honored place in 
the Hebrew nation, because Jacob had twelve sons 
who became the founders of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Then when the Christian dispensation came 
in, Jesus is said to have selected twelve apostles. 
Whether that actually was so, and if it was, whether 
it was a concession to a national convention or super- 
stition, or a convenient number, or merely accidental, 
we shall probably never know for certain. What is 
obvious is that the convention had operated in all 
sorts of ways in the meantime. Elijah took twelve 
stones to make an altar on Mount Carmel. Perhaps 
it has something to do with the fact that there are 
twelve hours in the day, or half a day, as you choose— 
a round of our ordinary clocks anyhow. The twelve 
apostles, however, didn’t remain a quite invariable 
bloc. Judas disgraced himself, and the other eleven 
had to find another one to take his place. 

The whole thing is likely enough what one might 
call a piece of numerical stereotype. People got it 
into their heads that there was something in it, and 
it obsessed them. Then the figure seven has had 
some peculiar importance attached to it. It is called 
the perfect number. In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth and rested the seventh, says the 
old legend in Genesis. And seeing that it can’t pos- 
sibly be founded on a fact of observation, the super- 
stition must have come from farther back, perhaps 
from the stars. It was long enough supposed that 
there were seven planets. Also, seven is a quarter 
of the time the moon takes to fulfil her waxing and 
waning. The disciples seem to have had the curious 
notion that seven times was the limit to which their 
forgiveness should run. The seventh year was the 
Jubilee year in the Hebrew calendar. They gave 
their land a rest then. In English, seven is a con- 
venient rhyme with Heaven. 

Then the four Evangelists have no doubt super- 
posed an unusual sacredness on the figure four. As 
the old doggerel says— 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lay on; 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels overhead.” 

There is afour-square gospel, I believe,and Heaven 
is said to be four-square. Physically, it isa fact that 
four supports are a sort of ideal for any weight. In 
mathematics the square and cube of anything is a 
notorious nuisance, of course. Then there are four 


cardinal points to the compass. I expect most of it 
is as accidental as it is intentional. Fortunately 
there are only two sexes, or there might be even more 
confusion than there is already. 

In mathematics all sorts of curious things can 
be done with the figure nine. Thirteen, of course, 
is the danger spot, supposedly because Judas became 
the thirteenth, which, by the way, is about the weakest 
piece of nonsense poor humanity ever allowed to get 
into vogue. 

In botany, number is a very significant factor. 
Plants of all sorts are far more rigid in their observ- 
ance of numerical correctitude than we humans. 
They have their types and stick to them. The four- 
leafed clover is a freak. 

Altogether, as I say, there is an enormous field for 
some one to exploit. All these things have had their 
influence on the trend and movements of the race. 
Sometimes they’ve helped, sometimes hindered, and 
I don’t suppose anybody knows all there is to know 
about it, and still fewer want to. Personally, as a 
Unitarian, I’m mostly in favor of the unit. One’s 
enough, and unity, I fancy, is what all these depar- 
tures at bottom are, and will ultimately come to. 
Multiplicity is more or less a passing appearance. 
The great resolution will supervene sometime. It 
will all be melted down to one stuff, and that stuff 
will be the one God in whom and by whom all things 
subsist. 

But there’s this other figure—three—which has 
had possibly a more drastic and extended influence 
than any other. It has been mixed up with religion, 
and anything that gets mixed up with religion some- 
how acquires a special flavor and survival value. 
At least three or four great religions have had a Trin- 
ity. Brahminism had a Trinity. Egypt had a 
Trinity. Greek religion had a Trinity of sorts, and 
what has been called Christianity—which, by the way, 
isn’t Christian—had to follow suit and adopt the 
metaphysic. Not one of these systems started with 
a Trinity. It evolved out of circumstances, and it 
has been all sorts of things, in most cases Father, 
Mother and Child. In Egypt it came naturally to 
that. It wasn’t originally a metaphysical proposi- 
tion, but merely the obvious triple appearance in the 
family. There was no equality or sameness or any 
of the weird notions that have been agonized into the 
orthodox form of it. There were just the three of 
them, a normal triangular arrangement. There is 
and there isn’t a kind of strangeness about it. Of 
course, generation is a thing of absolutely unfathom- 
able inscrutability—how, as some wag said, one and 
one make three, as oxygen and hydrogen make water, 
which is both and neither. Oxygen is inflammable 
and so is hydrogen, and water is used to put out con- 
flagrations. The point is, though, that this mystery 
is not one necessarily associated with any numbers. 
It’s a mystery that occurs in various forms and mul- 
tiplicities all through creation. It simply happens 
that it happens, in the case of the family. And no 
doubt as man was of most significance for man, the 
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thing that happened in his own sphere occupied the 
foremost place in his thinking. So when he saw the 
triple form of the family, and he was just then in the 
process of making a religion, he adopted this as the 
numerical sign and symbol for his cult. And at that 
it remained. It strikes me that when we try to read 
into these simple and natural things all this subtlety 
and cunning we are merely imposing our own confu- 
sion on what knows nothing about it. 

However, the idea once started, it grew. It be- 
came a theological convention, and by the time Chris- 
tianity came to the fashioning of its creed and thesis, 
it had reached its most elaborate and inveterate form. 
What actually happened, as near as I can make out, 
was that one of the so-called Church Fathers, Ter- 
tullian, came over from Egypt, where this thing had 
been invented, and adopted, somewhere about the 


year 200 B. C., and introduced or imported the no- | 


tion of a Trinity into the Christian Church. Let’s 
be quite explicit on this matter. So far as Jesus was 
concerned, and the Gospels, neither he nor they knew 
anything about a Trinity. Jesus was an absolute 
unitarian. It is the literal truth to say that there 
was no more warrant originally for the church adopt- 
ing the Trinitarian notion than can be found in one 
man having a veranda to his house because his neigh- 
bor has one. Christianity did it ‘because others did 
it. This doctrine of the Trinity—Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost—is not a religious matter at all. The 
best that can be said for it is that it isa quite discuss- 
able metaphysical proposition. 
analagous forms of thought—for example, there are 
said to be subject and object and the relation between 
them, just as there are in grammar subject and predi- 
cate and copula. I almost forget what there is in 
grammar, only it’s got no more to do with religion 
than the paper on which the Bible is printed. If it 
is anything at all, it’s a degeneration from the pure 
Hebrew monotheism, a return of some sort to the more 
primitive plurality of Gods. 

There is this first. When Christianity began its 
expansion, it came almost immediately into the 
atmosphere where these old tritheistic notions had 
been held, and it had to attempt some sort of ac- 
commodation. The old tag says, When you go to 
Rome, you must do as Rome does. The same thing 
happened in another case. When Paul went to 
Greece he did something that Greece did. Nobody 
can superpose one system of thought upon another 
straight away, holus bolus. When a people has been 
thinking one way for a thousand years, it is useless 
to suppose that you can make them accept a totally 
strange idea instanter! Here is an indication of what 
happened. When Paul preached the resurrection 
. of Jesus, some of his listeners sneered and others said, 
“What will this babbler say?’ The only possible 
interest they could find in it was its amazing novelty. 
So he had to start making concessions. He had to 
try and find out where there was any possible simi- 
larity between what he had to say and what they were 
prepared to listen to. There was no forthright “take 
it or leave it.””. The church got under way in Europe 
far more by compromise than by its rigid adherence 
to its own original thesis. So this sort of thing went 
on until this man Tertullian brought over his precious 


There are certain . 


Trinity. And by all sorts of wiles and tricks the 
notion was generally foisted on to the so-called Chris- 
tian religion, and it has been there ever since. Itisa 
pagan supersession or imposition. The humor of the 
thing is that here in Exeter those who are, as they 
say, Trinitarians, should imagine themselves to be 
more Christian than ourselves who put this doctrine 
where it properly belongs, in the region of pure meta- 
physics, and pagan or barbarian metaphysics at that. 
When I was in college, I spent a whole twelve months 
taking lectures on the Trinity, and the strange thing 
was that there was no attempted defense of the Trin- 
ity in them, but a long discussion of the dual nature 
of Jesus. This Trinity isn’t a thing you belzeve in 
at all. It’s a way you think about the ultimate 
reality, if you do think about it that way. The 
Athanasian. Creed says unless you believe in the 
Trinity you’ll be damned eternally, and if that is so, 
everybody will be damned eternally, because it isn’t 
a matter for belief any more than the Idealism of 
Berkeley or the Nihilism of Hume. 

But although this doctrine was imported, just as 
Bolshevism might be imported from Russia or Fun- 
damentalism from America, it was adopted in its 
new home. In Egypt it had been, as I have said, 
Father, Mother, Child. In Europe it became ul- 
timately (but certainly not at first) Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. In form it met the Greek need. In 
substance it tried to preserve the Hebrew or Jewish 
essential. It tried to make them both more or less 
right, with, as I think, a pretty poor success. I 
would like to say just this much for it—it was a way 
of thinking. If you are going to really, seriously 
espouse religion at all in some way or another, you’ve 
got to try and reduce it to a kind of system of thought. 
It can’t go on merely as a diffuse and disorganized 
mass of emotions and fancies and harumscarum 
sensationalism. You have got to think about it, and 
get your thinking into some useful and defensible 
order. When the thinking goes out of religion, it 
won’t survive very much longer. It may drag on a 
bit as a ritualistic entertainment, a sort of soporific 
spell, but its days are definitely numbered when it 
stops thinking. And I should say that, although you 
may not be able to think it right out to an absolutely 
unequivocal thesis, where there are no more difficulties 
to solve or paradoxes to be explained, there is nothing 
in this world more worth thinking about and nothing 
that will do your brain and your whole constitution 
more good. It is far more worth while thinking about 
than the nature of the atom, or the Irish sweepstake. 
There is nothing goes deeper into the essential interests 
of life or calls up more of the innate fervor and faculty 
of man. 

In all ages, except the one we’re living in 
(which will have to, sooner or later, settle its own ac- 
counts), people have taken this matter seriously, 
and all along there have been the most pronounced 
and prodigious efforts to work these subtle and. fas- 
cinating questions out to a finish. What they’ve 
been trying to do is to investigate and resolve the 
nature of the ultimate and central Being of God, only, 
as I see it, this persisting doctrine of a Trinity has 
been far more of a hindrance than a help. They 
couldn’t get away from it. It was always there. The 
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creeds have been a pest. If they could have gone at 
the business with minds unmixed with these curious 
pagan speculations, they would have come to some 
very different conclusion. I think a good many of 
them see that now, and some of their efforts to escape 
are tragic enough. But think about religion one 
must, or religion will go. We’ve got to get over our 
lazy disinclination to consider anything but flippant 
superficialities. 

The other thing I want to say about it is that the 
Trinity, as stated by Orthodoxy, is an utterly incom- 
prehensible thing. It is merely a statement, and no 
one can get anywhere near to an understanding of it. 
The man who made it didn’t know what he meant 
by it. He made it because something had to be 
made, and this is the best he could do. It is as near 
lucidity as I can go to say that three different things 
can not be said to be so equal that they are one when 
put together. If one thing were exactly like another, 
it would be that other. If I were so like you that 
there was no difference between you and me, I should 
be you. If Father is like Son, and Son like Holy 
Ghost, then they are all the same thing and not three 
at all. The Egyptians didn’t attempt such tricks. 
They were quite straightforward about it, so were 
the Hindus, and the Greeks were perhaps a little 
more so. They said the Father was the Father, the 
Mother the Mother, and the Child the Child. It was 
one family of three persons, a perfectly understand- 
able proposition. I don’t know, altogether, why the 
so-called Christian Church made such a confusion of 
it. I know partly why it did. One reason was that 
Constantine saw that if the controversy went on much 
longer and got much more heated, it would split his 
kingdom. Another probable reason was that a com- 
pletely incomprehensible doctrine did have a very 
profound effect upon the ignorance of the age. It 
overawed people. It made the priest very mysterious 
and gained him prestige and power. It was a very 
unworthy method, but it largely succeeded. Burns 
said caustically once about some muddle-headed 
ecclesiastic that he’d better go and talk to the wicked 
town of Ayr, because there they’d think him clear. 
They didn’t know enough to know that he was talk- 
ing nonsense. If you say the stupidest thing with a 
great air of authority, for certain a number of simple 
people will regard you as a genius or a prophet. So 
in the early church they literally tied people’s minds 
up in knots. And this doctrine of the Trinity was an 
essential part of the propaganda. Well, it is neither 
true nor truth, and it is going the way of all sophistry, 
which is human abandonment. 

From my point of view, God, if you are going.to 
introduce the idea of numbers at all, is the sum of all 
values. There is, and, as I think, must be, some 
spiritual being or center in which inhere and from 
which emerge all these qualities that you are aware 
of in this multifarious and intriguing reality called 
life. The number is not three only, but innumer- 
ableness. God reveals Himself in many ways, as 
indeed we do ourselves. The phases of expression 
we exhibit in the course of a single day are altogether 
uncountable. And yet, somehow, we are the same 
person all the way through. Our moods beat the 
thermometer to a frazzle, and no wonder, consider- 


ing the things we have to put up with, including the 
weather. It is a matter of continuous adaptation, 
balance, adjustment, reaction. The most wonder- 
ful person in these hectic days is the person who is 
consistently good-tempered. And we've all of us got 
scores more moods in our repertory, to help us to 
meet circumstances as they come along. There are 
as many phases in a single life as there are positions of 
billiard balls on a table, and that is practically in- 
finite. So God is like that. The central nucleate 
being. Difference without recurrence, continuity 
without repetition. Fullness without duplication. 
Infinite variety, unfathomable plenitude. For our 
own purposes, we sort of group the virtues and say 
there are three—goodness, truth and beauty. But, 
like the rainbow, there may be three primary colors 
and seven secondary, but there’s an uncountable—yes, 
and uncapturable—series of gradations of color, right 
across the band of glory that spans the sky, all one 
white light, and at the two ends too, as they are now 
discovering, and probably to unexplorable deeps 
both ways. You can’t stop at three, or three thou- 
sand, or three million. These virtues, like the colors, 
interfuse. There is goodness in truth and beauty in 
goodness. 

The old architectural geniuses once made the 
great discovery that there were only three kinds of 
doorway, the arch, the lintel and the gable. Yes, but 
what is an arch or a gable ora lintel? Thearch can be 
so flattened that it is almost the lintel, and so sharp- 
ened that it is almost the gable. And then, of course, 
there’s the doorway without any one of them and 
nothing but open space above you. And I expect 
that is a better symbol for God than any one of them. 
He is the sea in which all number is drowned, and the 
whole in which all these parts interfuse. The one 
where the many merge and are saved while they’re 
lost. . 

A mystery, if you like, but there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between that sort of natural 
and unavoidable mystery and a fake that man has 
made and foisted upon our thought. Mathematics 
and metaphysics are right enough in their way, an 
amazingly interesting preoccupation for those who 
know anything about them, but they were never in- 
tended to clog and confuse the august wonder of our 
deep and essential life. Mathematics may tell you 
how the stars circle in their courses and how they are 
born and mature and collapse internally. Meta- 
physics may help you to understand the processes of 
thought which go on about certain things, but the 
reality that is above the stars and far within the em- 
pire of thought is not a matter for any formula, Trini- 
tarian or other. It is just a matter of simple, rever- 
ent, unformulated realization. Be still and know 
that I am God. This genius of God, the pervading 
Spirit, is the convergence and effluence of Father, 
Mother, Sister, Brother, Son, Daughter, Citizen, 
Hero, Saint—all of it. The sunshine that is in all 
the flowers. The sea that engirdles and purifies all 
lands. The sky that embraces all constellations. 
The circle that contains all curves and patterns. The 
love that saturates all life. The all into which the 
all is emptied and from which it is always and forever 
emerging. 
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Science and Religion 


V---Whence Comes Our Certainty? 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Foreword 

These lectures were delivered at the institute of the 
General Sunday School Association at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, in July, 19381. It is not possible without much 
labor to express page by page my gratitude to authori- 
ties studied and used. Probably not all can be remem- 
bered. Not all have been consulted lately. The books 
that I am sure have helped me recently are ‘Religion 
without Revelation,” Julian Huxley, “The Problem 
of God,’ Brightman, “‘Studies in Mystical Religion” 
and ‘‘New Studies,’”’ Rufus Jones, ‘““The Mysterious 
Universe,” Jeans, “Reality,” Streeter, ‘““Theism and 
the Modern Mood,” Horton, ‘‘The Interpretation of 
Religion,” Baillie, “The Present and Future of Re- 
ligion,” Joad, and three books which are symposia, 
“Aumanism,” “Behaviorism” and ‘‘Science and Re- 
ligion,” the first two published by the Cokesbury Press 
and the last by Scribners. Also I acknowledge my 
debt to miscellaneous writings of John Haynes Holmes, 
the titles of which I do not recall. 

I want to express my deep sense of obligation to 
Dr. Earle and Miss Yates of the General Sunday 
School Association for the invitation to attend this 
institute. An impression which I formed some years 
ago was deepened by the experience. It is the impres- 
sion that the one class of workers in religion which is 
most cheerful, confident and convinced of the value of 
what they are doing, is the church school teachers, 
that the most promising thing in church work is the 
work of the church school, and that Universalists can 
take great pride in their General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and confidently support it with money and per- 
sonal service. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 


The Foundation of Faith 


ex my last lecture, I described three typical 
§ #| workers in the field of religion—a man of 
clear thought, a man of good deeds, and a 
man who represents mystical communion. 

I was conscious, as doubtless you were conscious, 
of the fact that we simply skimmed the surface of a 
great subject. We left unanswered the questions: 
What is religion or religious faith? Where are the 
foundations? Is faith something that a man of in- 
tellect can defend, or does it belong to the childhood 
of the race? 

My own view is that religious faith is something 
that we can cherish unashamed in the best intellectual 
circles. It has its foundation deeper than feeling, 
and deeper even than what we usually mean by ex- 
perience. Religious faith comes from something 
more than reason, though reason is in it, and from 
something more than intuition, using the word in 
the popular sense of a special kind of feeling, although 
intuition is in it. 

Religious faith rests on something which none of 
us are doubtful about. It rests on the moral nature of 
man. This is not saying that religious faith is the 
same thing as ethics. It is saying that it starts with 
ethics. Christ said that long ago: “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

I am not saying that people who doubt are 


people of impure life. 
noblest. I am simply saying that Jesus Christ enun- 
ciated a true principle when he gave us the sixth 
beatitude. Of practically all men it can be affirmed 
that there is nothing that they are more sure of than 
the difference between right and wrong and the value 
of right. Of practically all believers it can be af- 
firmed that belief starts here. The tendency of con- 
viction of good is to give us conviction of God. 

In our liberal churches we naturally have respect 
for knowledge. Our fathers did not like the attitude 
of the old churches toward what they called “human 
knowledge.” Our fathers took the view that if 
scholars had found out anything to be true, we in the 
church ought to accept it. While we have had our 
share of ignorant men, we have had in our fellowship 
many intelligent men, and they gradually have helped 
us all to respect science, scientific method, and scien- 
tific men. At the present time there is a tendency 
among some of our ministers to make science the 
test of religion. By that I mean that there is a tend- 
ency to go no farther in religion than science will let 
us go. These ministers are good men who see how 
much work there is to do in this world in order to. 
make the world good, and they tell us to stick to that. 
I think that they are right in putting the work that 
we can do for one another first, but that they are 
wrong in letting science tell us what to believe about 
God. The people of the world will not go on working 
for one another very long if they lose belief in God and 
in immortality. If we depend on science to prove 
God, we shall lose God. Science can not prove the 
existence of God. The methods which science uses 
are not applicable in a study of God or of religious 
faith. That is why I want to make it clear to you 
that you will lose something infinitely precious, and 
which there is no need for you as intelligent beings 
to lose, if you let men, even if they are good honest 
men and preach good honest sermons, convince you 
that you can not possibly know anything about God, 


or that it does not much matter whether you believe 


in God or not. You can know and it does matter. 
And the whole of life will be changed for some boy 
or girl in your classes if you yourselves get this thing 
straight. I think we all know what religious faith is 
when we see it, even if we can not analyze or explain 
what we see. 

There is a very great book to which I often have 
referred in the Christian Leader which sums up for us 
all that the philosophers have said on the subject of 
religion. It is called “The Interpretation of Reli- 
gion,” and is by John Baillie, a Scotchman now living 
in New York. It is a book on theology, on the 
science of religion. In that book Baillie tells us that 
religious faith accepts the facts of the universe as 


they are discovered by science, but sometimes rises. 


up in mighty protest against what seem to be the facts. 


In other words facts are facts, but we do not always. 


read them aright. He gives us two illustrations. 


The first illustration, to which he devotes two. 


Some of them are among our 
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full pages and to which we do scant justice, is the 
familiar case of a man of high character overtaken 
by one misfortune after another. He shows us a man 
who put soul above body, who put the interests of 
others above his own interests, who worked hard, and 
always did his bit. As his life went on, however, it 
seemed as if everything conspired to ruin him. His 
hfe was like that of Job when God tried him. Sick- 
ness, thwarted plans, grinding poverty, death of chil- 
dren in their hour of brightest promise, and a crip- 
pling of himself, were his portion. Pain, loss, misery, 
summed up his life. Just what inference might such a 
man be expected to draw? “It is,” says Baillie, 
“the inference that the universal order of things in 
whose hands he is as potter’s clay, is purely indif- 
ferent to all the issues of his life, and blind as a stone 
to all the values which he has tried to make su- 
preme.”’ In other words, the easiest explanation 
for such a man is that there is no good God who cares. 

But how in reality does mankind in general be- 
have? The vast majority of men have refrained from 
concluding straightway that they are the plaything 
of an indifferent fate. ‘Something,’ writes Baillie, 
“has kept them back from this conclusion. Some- 
thing else has come into the reckoning — to disturb the 
natural tenor of the process of induction from ex- 
perienced facts and make them feel that the simplest 
explanation is not after all the true one, and that things 
are not what they seem to be. They have believed 
that their misfortune spelled not Heaven’s indiffer- 
ence but Heaven’s discipline; and that what looked 
like heedlessness or even cruelty was in truth nothing 
less than a deeper wisdom and a more discriminating 
love.” 

That which has held man back in time of great 
misfortune and sorrow from the conclusion that there 
is no God, is faith. Baillie says that in many cases 
it may be in a rudimentary or a germinal form, but it 
maintains itself in spite of the way things seem. It 
sometimes is called upon to rest itself not on the ob- 

erved facts, but in opposition to them. 

In the other illustration we have the familiar con- 
flict in a man’s mind, between faith and natural 
science. 

Starting with the belief that there is a Divine 
Mind which creates and sustains the natural world, 
a man reads Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel, 
and finds slowly that the Divine Mind becomes shad- 
owy and at last disappears. The man comes to agree 
with Russell that man is an accident, and “‘that all 
the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspira- 
tion, all the noonday brightness of human gentus, 
are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system.” 

What Baillie asserts is that there is a part of us 
that revolts against such a conclusion. However 
flawless the logic, however clear the demonstration, 
there is something in man which rises up and protests. 
That which rises up in the face of the apparently 
incontrovertible argument is religious faith. 

This thing which rises up is a compound of 
thought, feeling and action. It holds to belief in a 
universe back of which is Divine purpose and it lives 
its life on that basis. It denies nothing that is a fact. 
But it asserts that the facts of pain and evil do not 


mean what the atheist and the pessimist affirm. 

Let us look at that something in man which re- 
volts from the idea that this universe came by acci- 
dent and is to end in nothingness. The root of the 
revolt is in regarding something as too valuable to be 
handled that way. Intellectually it is inconceivable 
to us, and morally it is monstrous to us, that a being 
like Jesus should come into the world only to be de- 
stroyed, and that.all the pains that man takes through 
all the ages to build a worthy civilization should at 
the end amount to nothing. 

There is no guess work with us about our values. 
There are some things of which we are absolutely 
sure. Whatever you may think about the Univer- 
salist Profession of Belief or about this lecture, you 
know very well what is right and what is wrong for 
you todo. Ido not mean that we never are confused 
or never make mistakes, but on fundamental matters 
we take a sure stand. It is not right to leave the 
other fellow in the lurch. It is right to stand by. “I 
had rather die with all my men,” said a young British 
officer in the World War, ‘‘than to leave my neigh- 
bor’s flank exposed.” That is, he could not possibly 
“let the other fellow down.’ He had no doubt about 
what was right and what was wrong. 

Kant, the great philosopher, called the certainty 
which I am talking about ‘‘the categorical certainty of 
duty’s claim.’’ Bishop Butler called it ‘the manifest 
authority of conscience.” John Baillie says that “our 
awareness of moral obligation is a piece of original 
knowledge—knowledge, that is, of the truth of a 
proposition for which we either can not give reasons, 
or which is more certain than any reasons we may 
afterward try to find for it.”” And he adds: “For my 
belief that I must do my duty no reason can be given 
and no reason is required. I may or may not be able 
to say why selfishness is wrong, or I may think I 
know why and yet (with many another hapless moral 
philosopher) be quite wrong in the theory that I have 
embraced; but this does not affect my intuitive cer- 
tainty that selfishness is wrong.’ 

There is not much division of opinion about our 
basic moral duties. It is right to be pure, kind, un- 
selfish, honorable and truth-loving. Humanists and 
theists, Catholics and Protestants, Universalists and 
Presbyterians, agree on that proposition. As Lord 
Balfour put it: “The two subjects on which professors 
of every creed, theological and anti-theological, seem 
least anxious to differ are the general substance of the 
Moral Law and the-general character of the senti- 
ments with which it should be regarded.”’ 

But certainty about duty is one thing and cer- 
tainty of religious faith is another thing. How can 
we pass from one certainty to the other? Not all of us 
can pass. Notallofusdo pass. But here is the gen- 
eral tendency. Baillie put it that the “recognition 
(of these values) inevitably tends to create for itself 
a certain context of belief about the real constitution 
of things.” That is another way of saying that the 
more we do right the easier we find it to believe in a 
world where it is planned that we should do right, and 
that somebody is back of the plan. How can we 
know the way? Push ahead along the line of duty 
doing. and the way opens up, and a summit at last 
will be reached where we can see all the way. When 
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we recognize “I ought’? we very soon see that neither 
“T” nor “ought”? makes any sense without something 
or some one to whom “I” and “ought” belong, and 
that means God. ; 

“Our values,” says Baillie, “refuse to hang in a 
permanent state of suspension in the thin air of the 
idea; rather do they as soon as apprehended demand 
a cosmic setting for themselves, or indeed they weave 
a cosmic setting out of their own substance. . 
The consciousness of the moral claim comes almost 
imperceptibly to be interpreted as an awareness of 
the Divine Reality. . . . The very heart and nature 
of things demands that I be fine and true and tender 
and brave. 
does not derive from the absolute.” If reality de- 
mands, reality has an interest. That means that 
reality is on the side of the good, and how can reality 
demand and care if reality is not a moral being? 

A great value of any kind tends to give us a con- 
viction of its permanence. Our dearest friend, pure 
and upright, may be our mightiest attestation of faith. 

An age of immorality, it has been held, follows 
an age of unbelief. Doubtless this is true. But a 
more fundamental truth is that an age of unbelief 
follows an age of immorality. 

The reason I do not despair of this age is because 
I find so much good in the age—so many noble ac- 
tions, so much generous giving, such mighty efforts 
for social justice, such advance in hatred of war and 
in love of one another. Extension of this goodness 
must result in an extension of confidence in a world 
where such goodness is developed. Confidence leads 
to faith. The greatest foe of organized religion is not 
atheism or agnosticism, or- even indifference. The 
greatest foe is a pessimistic churchman. 

In our liberal churches it seems to me that we 
unfortunately are concerned too much of the time 
with juggling words. We want to say things correct- 
ly. We want a new profession of belief that can 
better express what we believe to-day. We are upset 
when some one gives out a hymn that is beautiful, 
time-honored, poetical, and symbolical, but which 
is put in words that do not express exactly what we 
think now. We are all up in arms if a Universalist 
minister gives assent to an Episcopal creed, even if he 
accepts it as a symbol of faith rather than as a state- 
ment of belief. 
everybody say something out loud that we ourselves 
believe in, as ‘“‘All men will be saved eventually.” I 
do not want to minimize the importance of belief, 
or to question the beauty of apt, exact phrases, or to 
give any one the idea that I would not vote to change 
a creed. All I am trying to make clear now is two 
. things: 1. That in a scientific age we must take care 
lest we give all of our time to the mere science of re- 
ligion, the statement of the principles of religion, 
and scant time to the practise of religion. 2. That 
we must take care lest our obsession with our own form 
of words blind us to the beauty and truth and goodness 
back of many another form of words. If we look with 
the eye of imagination—that is true insight—we may 
see the values we cherish most at the heart of our 
brother’s creed. 

All honest practise of religion will deepen our 
conviction of the truth of religion: the continued 


No obligation can be absolute which 


We are tremendously set on making 


search for truth, the continued helping of one another, 
and the practise of the presence of God. 

Let us not be over-critical of our brother who is 
a specialist along one of these lines, but let us resist 
his insistence that a part is the whole. 

In our own churches we can afford to do much 
more in the way of the practise of the presence of 
God without becoming one-sided or other-worldly. 
More than all else a God-consciousness strengthens 
us in the search for truth, the defense of truth and 
the application of truth to life. 

We as a denomination would not be so afraid of 
devotion if we did not have such a one-sided idea of 
the intellect. Faith does not rest on the reason alone, 
or on the intuition alone, or on some special mystical 
sense given to some and withheld from others. 

It rests on the mind. Where the scientist says 
knowledge comes from the senses we say that it comes. 
from everything in us—intellect, feeling and will, 
that it comes from the whole personality. We are 
Universalists not only in our belief in all men, but we 
are Universalists in our belief in the religious signif- 
icance of the all in men. 

And let us remember that communion with God 
is not something let down from above. It is built 
up from beneath. The lives of the greatest mystics. 
show us that they have had to work for their blessed 
consciousness that God was with them. 

Rufus Jones calls it “cultivating with more stren- 
uous care and discipline than others have done the 
native homing passion of the soul for the Beyond, or 
creatively developing the outreach of our natures in 
the God-direction.”’ 

In the church school use the word God. Do 
not be afraid that ‘Our Father who art in heaven” 
is old-fashioned. Teach the Bible and all good lit- 
erature. Pray without ceasing. Study the life of 
Jesus Christ and seek to follow it. Keep your con- 
fidence in the church as a way to make the kingdom 
come. Be proud of religion as scientists are proud 
of science. And if some one working with you does 
not like to use the word God or to pray, do not feel 
superior. Leave judgment about superiority with 
God. Remember that better than definition of God 
is manifestation of God. Do not let the atheist or 
the agnostic manifest a better God than you who en- 
joy the light of His countenance and the comfort of 


His presence. 
* * * 


Little by little we subtract 
Faith and Fallacy from Fact, 
The Illusory from the True, 
And starve upon the Residue. 
What is the sense in tears or laughter? 
The Root of things is what we’re after: 
But fallen trees will spill their fruit 
And worms and darkness keep the root. 
Fallen days will spill their sun, 
But paper heavens must be won, 
And so, while we geometrize, 
A bird out-twits us, twice as wise. 
Mere matter is not all of marrow, 
The harvest leaps not from the harrow 
And a push-button will not light 
Joy by day or stars by night. - 

Samuel Hoffenstein.. 


? 
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Homeward Bound 


Stanley Manning 


Embarkation 


— ATER nearly a week in Paris as the conclu- 
@| sion of the Good Will Tour, Wednesday, 
Aug. 19, the westward bound pilgrims left 
for Cherbourg on an early morning train, 
reaching there about 2.30 in the afternoon. The 
necessary passport and other formalities took about 
an hour, and at 3.30 we were ready to start. Cher- 
bourg has a shallow harbor and the ocean steamers 
come inside only the outer breakwater, lighters 
carrying the passengers and baggage out to them. 

Our lighter was marked to sail at 5.380, but did 
not go out until about six o’clock.’ There was noth- 
ing to do but wait—not even to sit and wait, for the 
harbor authorities do not provide any suitable ac- 
commodations. Neither was there any place to wait 
on shore, for the embarkation sheds were just that 
and nothing more. Three liners were sailing that day, 
coming from English ports and making only a short 
stop in Cherbourg. Ours was the last of the three, 
the Europa and Olympic preceding the Montcalm. 
But in spite of this, we had to leave Paris first, and 
then wait until our ship came in. 

About six we sailed out to the outer harbor, where 
we got the full forée of the wind, and there we waited 
another hour for the Montcalm. Two hard showers 
passed over us while we waited—and there was not 
sufficient shelter on the lighter for all. If we had not 
been keyed up by the excitement and joy of sailing 
for home, there would have been much more com- 
plaining than there was. But finally we were aboard, 
the baggage was loaded, and we headed out into the 
English Channel, still in the throes of one of the worst 
summer storms in twenty years. None of us was 
sorry to leave France. 


A Rough Sea 

The next day, Thursday, during most of which 
we were sailing in the Channel, and the next night, 
when we entered the open sea, took us through the 
rough weather, and very few of the passengers ap- 
peared in the dining room. Some had meals in their 
rooms and some did not care whether they ever had 
meals again. 

It was surprising, however, how quickly the sea 
calmed down, for on Friday there was little motion 
but the regular rise and fall of the ocean swell. Grad- 
ually the passengers began to appear, and by Satur- 
day morning nearly all were in evidence. So we 
settled down to the ordinary routine of an ocean 
voyage. 


@) = y) 


Lost in the Multitude 


The identity of our group appeared to be pretty 
well lost in the larger group of passengers aboard. 
The Montcalm is a larger ship than the Minnedosa, 
and practically every room was taken, although all 
were not filled to capacity. There were two sittings 
at each meal, so that even all of our party who were 
in the cabin were not together, as we were coming 
over. We met in the public rooms and on the decks 


and that was all. There were other and larger par- 
ties on board, one of them a group of Catholic priests 
going to Canada. Mass was celebrated twice every 
morning and confessions were heard on Saturday. 
There were also several clergymen of the Church of 
England aboard, and one of them conducted an early 
communion and preached the sermon at the later 
service on Sunday morning. 


Our Last Get-Together 


We did, however, manage to get practically all 
of the Good Will Tourists together for an hour or 
two on Tuesday afternoon, when we talked over to- 
gether some of the impressions made by the tour. 
We had done that once before, while in Geneva, and 
the exchange of ideas had been stimulating to us all. 
The Leader correspondent asked for instructions 
and suggestions as to what he ought to say in this 
last letter, and was told to report that everything 
about the tour had been just about as perfect as is 
humanly possible, except the unnecessary discomfort 
to which we and all other passengers embarking at 
Cherbourg are put by the arbitrary action of the 
French government in making railroad schedules 
that entail long waits after the formalities of depar- 
ture are over, and in failing to provide adequate com-. 
forts and conveniences on the lighters which it fur- 
nishes to convey passengers to the ships. The 
steamship companies do all they can to secure im-. 
provements, but have accomplished nothing. So 
many tourists finish their European visits in France 
and embark from Cherbourg that it would seem as if 
the French government would want to do all in its 
power to make a last favorable impression, that 
would lead visitors to want to come again. 

Dr. Macpherson, as leader of the party, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the fine, friendly spirit 
shown by all the members of the group, whose happi- 
ness could so easily have been spoiled by a very few 
complaining ones. Dr. Smith read a letter which 
he had prepared in behalf of the party, addressed to 
the Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Conklin, and expressing our 
regret that they could not have made the entire tour 
with us. The letter was signed by all the Good Will 
Tourists. 

Mr. Manning spoke of the feeling of gratitude 
felt by all the party for what Dr. Macpherson had 
done in working out the details of the trip before- 
hand, and in making many rough places smooth 
along the way. Asa token of this gratitude, he pre- 
sented to Dr. Macpherson a colored etching of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, together with the 
money that would provide for its framing. 


The Parting 
There were no formal farewells, either at this 
time or later, but many assurances of meeting again. 
Quite a number of the tourists will attend the General 
Convention in Buffalo, where, if we succeed in mak- 
ing others feel as we do, every one else will regret 
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that he did not share the privileges and the com- 
panionships of this trip. 

The Montcalm landed at Quebec late Wednes- 
day evening, August 26, where the Leader corre- 
spondent was met by Mrs. Manning and by the Rev. 
and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, in Mr. Folsom’s car. The 
rest of the party continued on to Montreal, arriving 
there the next day, to journey to their widely sep- 
arated homes, east and west, by rail. 

And so the Good Will Tour came to an end, but 
the spirit of good will and understanding which it 
aroused in the hearts of the participants will last as 
long as memory—good will toward one another, and 
toward the peoples with whom we became acquainted 
and formed friendships during these summer days. 
And perhaps we succeeded in sowing some seeds of 
good will over there, so that there will be a bit more 
of friendly understanding of America, and particu- 
larly of the Universalist Church and its message, 
among our new-found friends across the sea. 


PCSTSCRIPT 
Walter H. Macpherson 


Those of our readers who have been following the clear cut, 
illuminating letters Stanley Manning has written descriptive of 
the sights and contacts connected with the Universalist Euro- 
pean Good Will Tour, must realize why we hoped that at least 
fifty of our clergy might be privileged to be members of this 
pioneer party. We say pioneer party, because it is to be hoped 
that this is not the last group of friendly Universalists who will 
visit Europe in the interest of “‘a World Church with a World 
Message.” 

Mr. Manning has demonstrated by the response of a cul- 
tured mind to what was planned in connection with the itinerary, 
what many of our clergy might have secured for themselves and 
their congregations had it been possible for them to join the 
Good Will group. 

Unfortunately none of us could foresee the extent of the 
financial depression when this tour was planned, but the presence 
of several hundred thousand Americans in Europe this summer 
proves that the U.S. A. are not exactly broke. 

What Mr. Manning got out of this trip (which is so evident 
in his recorded letters) many more of our clergy and intelligent 
laity might have secured for themselves for all time. No man 
or woman (and this is the unanimous opinion of the members 
of our Good Will Tour) could meet with the Scotch in Edin- 
burgh, the English in London, the Dutch at Amsterdam, and the 
Czechs in reborn Prague, or sense the significance of the work of 
Dr. Puglisi in Rome, without thrilling to the possibilities of 
Universalism for this modern, distraught world. 

We who listened to the Conservatives, Radicals and Lib- 
erals in the Eddy Seminars at Toynbee Hall have a new under- 
standing of the problems facing the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, in common with problems we of the U. S. A. must 
inevitably face, in spite of our “‘splendid isolation.” 

After meeting with Dr. Von Holk in Amsterdam we know 
how great a part we are privileged to play in the newly reor- 
ganized International Congress of Free Christians which will 
meet in St. Gall, Switzerland, sometime in July, 1932. 

We who met with Dr. and Mrs. Capek and their devoted 
associates in Prague know that it is even now not too late for us 
all to join with them in creating a spiritual dynamic at the heart 
of this new born republic of Czechoslovakia. To know Dr. 
and Mrs. Capek is to learn to think in terms of decades. 

One can not spend even the few hours that our group did at 
Geneva in conversation with intelligent, unbiased interpreters of 
the work of the League of Nations, without realizing the extent 
to which our own country is actually co-operating with these 
agencies, though nominally not a member of the League. 

We saw clearly this summer how much America believes in a 


League of Loans, while disclaiming all interest in a League of 
Nations. 

All this and more every member of our party could not help 
seeing while traveling as members of our Good Will Tour. 

You who have been privileged to read Mr. Manning’s 
letters must have been proud to know that you had such an in- 
telligent representative abroad, and, knowing the capacities of 
your own minister, you must have again and again regretted 
that ways and means were not found to have him absorb for 
himself and yourselves like impressions—impressions that will 
eolor and enrich the public work of Stanley Manning and the 
rest of the clergy present in the Tour for years to come. 

A congregation that makes no effort to assist its minister 
to make rich and varied world contacts at home and abroad 
cheats itself. 

We hope that Universalists will be present in such numbers 
at the International Congress of Free Christians at St. Gall in 
1932 that all Europe will know that ‘“‘A World Church for World 
Service” is a fact and not a phrase. 

e * % 


WHAT ARE WE TEACHING?* 
Mrs. Richard P. Drew 


In a discussion of this kind it is hardly necessary, even for 
the sake of introduction, to recall to your minds how large a part 
music has played in the worship of all ages, and particularly 
in the history of our own church. You all know how proud we 
have been of our progress in these lines and, I am sure, are ali 
interested in considering how we may further improve music 
in our church school. 

I. This is not strange, for the value of musicis great. Par- 
ticularly in our worship programs: does it play a most important 
part as preparation for the attitude of worship, and in sustaining 
this attitude. The opening prelude is most conducive in in- 
troducing and encouraging a quiet, receptive frame of mind. 
Peace and repose are essential, and a service opening with music 
has the very element of peace and repose in it. Then, too, if 
the school is properly trained to enjoy music, the opening prelude 
allows time and gives the pitch for the tuning in of the individual 
mind from the hurry of the early morning to the dignity and 
meaning of the service. 

Music is important not only in arousing the spirit of wor- 
ship, but in helping to sustain it all through the service. There 
is an elevation of thought which comes through beauty, and, for 
many, beautiful music means more than art in any other form. 
Music not only induces an attitude of other-worldliness, it also 
helps to sustain it. 

Our religious services would be of doubtful value if they aimed 
merely at carrying the participant out of the work-a-day world 
for the time being into something that did not affect our every 
day living. It is in the carrying over of the experiences of our 
church school worship into every day life that music finds one of 
its truest values. We send our children away singing ‘‘On our 
way rejoicing, ... . O Thou God of love,’ and the melody 
and words come back time and again that day and the week that 
follows. We give them ‘This is my Father’s World” to carry 
through a beautiful week in May, and ‘‘Little Town of Bethlehem’”’ 
to give real meaning all through the holiday of Christmas week. 
You yourselves can multiply examples. This very carry-over 
seems most important to me. 

Then, too, as part of our special contribution to the program 
we wish to use music from the masters. The “Rustle of Spring,” 
if it is adequately presented by our church school, will there- 
after always carry a picture of the green tips of trees just outside 
our windows, of the daffodils and jonquils upon our altar, and the 


*This paper was written for the course in ‘Music in Relig- 
ious Education,” given at Ferry Beach this summer. The 
subject assigned was: “A Talk to be Given before the Church 
School Board on the Value of Music to the Pupils of the School, 
Its Place on the Program of the School, and the Right Selection 
of Its Leadership and Equipment.” 
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message of God’s love that was the theme of the day. We have 
given ““Traumerei”’ several times, and the children love it because 
of its associations. The “‘Berceuse”’ from “Jocelyn” will always 
recall our church. 

All of this music is definitely shaping character. It is 
changing moods, inspiring, broadening, giving deeper meaning to 
life. It makes real a faith in things beautiful; we are sure of the 
soul when it recognizes beauty. Also music of the right kind 
will form a taste for good things, a discriminating spirit that will 
reject the “substitutes” of life. By carrying the spirit above 
ignoble things, it helps the individual to hold himself without 
outside help above the lower things of this world. And is that 
not one of the vital teachings of our church school? 

Il. What is the actual place of masic in a program of re- 
ligious education? First as a matter of musical education. We 
should know and appreciate the contributions of our church to 
music. Weshould recognize its place, learn the real fundamental 
values of our church music, know something about one of the 
most important elements in our church. 

We should use music to supplement teaching, whether in 
the general worship program or in connection with class work. 
For this, some knowledge of music is essential. 

We should use music to help to develop individual gifts. 
Music is an expression of self conditioned by control of the tools 
at hand. Just so far as we help our boys and girls to express 
themselves by vocal or instrumental, solo or ensemble, music, 
just that far are we helping to build character, just that far are 
we freeing a soul! With our music we should make use of allied 
arts, painting, poetry, for a fuller comprehension of life. 

We should use our music as an element in group experiences. 
It can arouse a feeling of loyalty and of satisfaction in belonging 
to the group. Group experience is really the idea of brotherhood 
in its beginning. 

Music provides the necessary variety in a program of study, 
and it gives joy and inspiration to work whether it comes through 
some talented artist who is interpreting for us, or through some 
of our own boys and girls to whom we ourselves have given the 
opportunity of developing their gifts. 

III. If music has such value, and plays such an important 
part on our program, how needful it is that we have the right 
leaders and the right equipment! In other branches of study 


we recognize the need of trained leadership; why not here where. 


it is a matter of spirit as well as technique? If the teacher has 
not that something in character that we wish our children to 
follow, he must not teach them what he finds—or fails to find — 
in music. Moreover, our teacher should be sufficiently practical, 
as well as spiritual, to make a definite outline of work to satisfy 
the needs of our church school; and he should have sufficient in- 
terest and enthusism to seek out talent as well as develop what 
is at hand. 

Moreover, he should have a background of religious train- 
ing as well as vocational, so that he may understand the needs 
and problems of the church school. He should be able to de- 
velop with his music the same ideals that are being developed 
in the school. He needs a background of religious education 
to work in harmony with the other members of the school. 

He needs adequate equipment, too, a suitable place in which 
to work, and a convenient place in which to keep materials. 
He should be provided with a suitable place for orchestra re- 
hearsal and presentation, for choir rehearsal and presentation, as 
well as individual work. ; 

He should have suitable music with which to work, suit- 
able hymn books containing/fine hymns, printed in good type, 
arranged in a convenient manner. He should have sufficient 
sheet music of works of great masters, in all the parts necessary 
for choir or orchestra use. / 

We should not deny to any one the use of his gift because 
the instrument with which to express himself is lacking, but we 
should provide instruments for use in the school building. 

Also we should include in our general library, or in a special 
library in the music room, good books of reference. 
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Lastly, our leader should be one who not only has the re- 
ligious and vocational training, the willing spirit, the ability to 
plan, to utilize the equipment at his disposal, but also one who 
has sufficient time to do his work well. 

In summary, I may give a theory of education, that is, 
knowledge plus skill, plus attitudes, plus habits, equals a work- 
ing basis for life, and paraphrase it thus: a knowledge of fine 
music plus the ability to express one’s self in music, plus the 
feeling of joy and inspiration of music, plus the carrying of music 
into all our affairs, will equal a harmony with the world and its 
greatest values. 


PAN IN WALL STREET 
Norman C. Schlichter 


Fine news indeed, that which came to us a few weeks ago of 
Pan’s recent visit to Wall Street, and of his persuading the di- 
rectors of one of our great railroad systems (the Illinois Central) 
to turn their right of way into a bird sanctuary as far as neces- 
sities of operation would permit. 

Our first robins here told us of the action before even the 
first ‘press dispatches carried the news of it. But, of course, 
few among us understood them fully until we read of it in our 
own tongue. 

What visions of bird peace and bird joy this brings up! 

Sumac branches swaying in a thousand-mile line with wild 
canaries, for the railroad’s main line is almost a straight one from 
Chicago to the Gulf—their berries the lure of countless hungry, 
feathered, fairy things! 

How the warbling vireos, who always want an audience for 
their songs, will flock to this right of way, to sit on reed branches 
and call to every train that goes by! Maybe the joy of his 
cousins will lead the solitary vireo to give up his lonely vigils in 
the deepest woods, for this is indeed great news for birds. 

And, oh, how the meadow larks will dote on the grasses 
left high for them by this new decree in beauty’s name! Many a 
freight crew waiting on a siding will be glad when they shoo them 
into flight to see their crescent black showing on their yellow 
breasts. Do you wonder that Pan is glad his motion was put 
and seconded and voted on in Wall Street? 

Fine it is to be reminded that Pan still goes to Wall Street, 
even though Edmund Clarence Stedman has been absent this 
many a year. “ 

And fine, too, it was that many metropolitan dailies printed 
this news on their front pages. How many recall that Thomas 
Hardy’s death was mentioned on the same front pages only a 
few months earlier? 

This action and the publicity about it are fine signs of the 
times. 

I wonder how many of us had our faith in the essential 
goodness of man quickened by this news. Surely a large num- 
ber. More of us are looking for beautiful things all the time, 
as the poets would ever have us do, than is guessed at. 

I have new neighbors with five children who are all left con- 
stantly to dirt. But childish joy easily compasses a little thing 
like dirt, and the brightest smiles are always playing over eyes, 
cheeks, and mouths that are literally black with, I hope not more 
than one day’s, unwashed dirt. Now I never look for the dirt, 
but always for the smiles, and they are always there. 

Ugly books, ugly magazines, ugly philosophies of doubt, de- 
spair and even smut, are loudly called into our ears to-day; ugly 
crimes, ugly greedy men there are, even in Wall Street, and in 
sacred public office—yes, there is ugliness everywhere. But 
everywhere is countless beauty, too, in earth and sky, and beauty 
of character, the very beauty of holiness in human hearts is 
everywhere being shown in human action. All of us still have 
many friends who see as we do eye to eye about beauty, trut 
and God. 

We who believe that ““God’s in His heaven”’ are not alon 
in our belief, and this achievement of Pan in Wall Street mak« 
us know that “‘all’s (still) right with the world.”’ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WCULD RATHER NOT VISIT RICH RELATIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

No doubt there would be a thrill in visiting (rich relations) 
the big eastern city churches that are “perfect examples in ser- 
vice, architecture and fittings,” but if I could visit but one 
branch of the Universalist family I would try to take in Hannah 
Powell’s church in the mountains, or follow John Clarence 
Petrie’s excursion down into the country churches of Mississippi 
(wasn’t it?). I’d like to say amen to Gordon Kent’s faith in 
little churches with good leadership. My heart is in Sheldon 
Shepard’s idea of going out into the highways and byways to 
preach a religion that will bring peace to puzzled minds and 
comfort to aching hearts. There are persons who like a good 
sermon in a place where they do not feel as if they were the jani- 
tor’s dust-rag left out of place. 

A Would-be Mary. 
* a 


UNPRECEDENTEDLY EXCELLENT THIS SUMMER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed you will find a mite to help a little toward reducing 
the deficit of the Leader, referred to in the copy that just reached 
me. It is not a subscription, for we already have one in the 
house, but I would like about four additional copies of this par- 
ticular number for friends in Turkey, England and elsewhere. 

You know, the Leader has been unprecedentedly excellent 
this summer, improving with each issue, and becoming more 
exciting with every page. I really feel I must write and tell you 
so, personally, while my feet are still near enough the ground 
that I may reach you by ordinary mail. 

Incidentally, I like the new cover design, in spite of the 
cherubim. 

To avoid ambiguity, the issue of which I desire extra copies 
is No. 36, the one with the ringing first-page editorial and the 
splendid article by H. 8. Tigner, for which I’ve been waiting 
all my life. 

As a budding youngster I used to fancy myself a bold-faced 
radical in religious matters, but now in my gay twenties I find I 
must keep trotting right along to avoid being left behind by the 
level-headed liberals who, together with yourself, make the 
Leader all its name implies. 

Allan Lake Rice. 

Pine Beach, N. J. 


“Keep some of the praise out of the Leader,” advised a dis- 
cerning critic. Usually we run praise to balance the blame. We 
get much of both. But we publish the above letter with especial 
pleasure when we reflect that the staff and not the editor-in-chief 
have made the paper “unprecedentedly excellent this summer.” 
The editor never saw the editorial which stirred our friend, nor 
did he solicit the remarkably able Tigner article. For our staff 
we warmly thank Mr. Rice. 

The Editor. 
* * 


LOVED LONG SINCE AND NEVER LOST 


To the Editor of the Leader: - 

I liked your ‘‘Cruising” article on Ferry Beach. Jt will be 
informing to many people who think of an Institute as only a 
very queer kind of vacation. It will be read by many who 
never glance at reports of such things. Thank you for this 
fresh instance of helpfulness to the cause which is so dear to me. 

But when this afternoon I read about your travels on the 
first Sunday of August, the tears came. The dearest place in the 
world to me is the special part of the Connecticut Valley which 
you saw that day. When you “turned left at West Brattleboro” 
to climb Ames Hill, you went over a road sacred to me because of 
my earliest memories. With my father—gone since before I 
was ten—I used to drive up to Sam Earle’s farm. Sam Earle 
was my grandfather, good citizen of Brattleboro, member of the 
Vermont legislature, charter member of our church in Brattle- 


boro. Iam glad you did not know the place when you passed it. 
It has been neglected for many, many years, but I see it pros- 
perous and comfortable, famed for its maple sugar, its butter 
and cheese. I lived there about two years between my third 
and sixth birthdays, and I can still taste the apples and the rasp- 
berries, still see the beautiful mountain view loved long since 
and never lost. The hills always say something to me that 
nothing else can, and I feel the call began when the little girl 
roamed about that farm with her big Newfoundland dog. 
My brother was born there, and all through our childhood I 
envied him. It was small compensation to me that I was born 
in Boston! 

One happy summer I drove over those Wilmington hills, and 
sat before that fireplace of the Bissells! So when I read your 
words to-day, many, many memories welled up. 

Probably every time you describe a journey it does this for 
somebody. Happy gift, that makes so many people count 
you a friend. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 

Castine, Me., Aug. 20, 1981. 


* * 


THE RANK AND FILE LIKE CRUISINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading your article on ‘“Knowing Our 
Friends by Name.” You surely struck a responsive chord in 
my heart this time. Always, always, I have wanted to know 
the names of everything—bird, insect, fern and flower, and even 
the name of the weeds that infest my garden, that I might more 
intelligently talk to them of my disapprobation. 


The rank and file of our constituency are with you body 
and soul. I am a pacifist too, but when some criticise you so 
unreasonably the fighting blood of all my ancestors boils, and 
my fists are all doubled up ready for conflict. But since I had a 
good laugh over the discomfiture of Sir William in swallowing 
the humming bird moth you gave him I feel much better, and I 
just hope you will “wink that left eye’’ of yours at all who say 
mean things. Where there is one critic, there are hundreds of us 
common folks who hear you gladly. 

Don’t ever get discouraged, or troubled in the least, a 
loyal army is back of you. March on! 

Ag Bs 

Oakland, Cal. 


* * 


OUR PROFESSION OF FAITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


The section of our General Convention Laws requiring | 


candidates for the ministry to give assent to the “‘Five Points”— 
our profession of faith—is a very serious demand. It is in- 
sisted that the candidate must possess intelligence and moral 
integrity. Euipped with intelligence, it is very much to be 
doubted, if the candidate has really carefully studied the Five 
Points, that he can subscribe to them without mental reserva- 
tions. The entire profession is outmoded, and absolutely at 
variance with modern thinking and understanding. It is not a 
faithful portrayal of the position of religious liberals on the 
theological points involved. 

We are living in a different world from that in which the 
framers of our creed lived. Science has enlarged our concep- 
tion of God; scholarship has given us a new Bible; the seat of 
authority no longer resides in an historical personage; sociology 
has transformed ideas in reference to the treatment of wayward 
humanity so that the thought of retribution is abhorrent, while 
to assert belief in a final harmony without pledging a loyal and 
persistent effort to bring nearer the “far off divine event,” is 
meaningless. 

Furthermore, at two successive conventions we have ex- 
pressed an indifference to theological creeds, declaring religion 
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to be essentially “‘a way of life.” In that action the Five Points 
were practically repudiated. 

Our Profession of Faith, which doubtless once served a 
beneficent purpose, is now moribund—not simply useless, but a 
positive hindrance to progress. Our young people are correct: 
We need a new statement, and one that has some bearing upon 
life, something that voices an aspiration and that calls to ac- 
tion. 

Harry L. Canfield. 
* * 
MR. CARRITT IN THE NEAR EAST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think our Leader family will be interested in the following 
letter from the Rev. Ernest H. Carritt of Peabody, Mass., writ- 
ten from Athens, Greece, August 20, 1931. 

Charles H. Emmons. 


Mr. Carritt’s Letter 

Here I am in Athens, and almost by accident blew into the 
office of the Near East just to pay my respects. Remembering 
the name of friend Jessup of Portland, Me., I was going to use it 
as my “‘open sesame,’’ when, to my surprise and pleasure, there 
he sat at the desk, genial as ever—the same old go-getter. 

We got into a huddle over the Pine Tree State, and to give 
it the proper historical touch the postman dropped in and de- 
livered a copy of the Lewiston Journal—Whoopee!! and I had 
not seen a white paper for almost two months. 

Princely as ever, friend Jessup installed himself as plenipo- 
tentiary and guide, and did a fine piece of work for me. Drove 
out along the dusty and hot streets of the refugee section, where 
the houses are little more than huge packing cases, resembling 
sections along our narrow guage by Revere Beach. Kitchen a 
brazier in the open before the front door. It was not long, how- 
ever, before one noticed a gradual development and improve- 
ment in the housing conditions, until one arrived in a section 
which would do credit to the residential section of any American 
town—something after the pattern of our Shawsheen Village of 
the erstwhile American Woolen Company. 

All this development I learn is largely the outcome of the 
titanic labors of Miss Carr and Dr. Lorendo. 

It is August and terrifically hot, so there are few activities 
in progress in the settlement; as many as possible are out in the 
various camps. 

Had the pleasure, however, of visiting the clinic which was 
caring for the few remaining cases which needed attention, 
and here met the dynamic Miss Carr and her colleague Dr. 
Lorendo. These good folk are doing vital and constructive 
‘work under the most difficult conditions: battling with Eastern 
lethargy, often making bricks without straw, but withal ac- 
complishing something. Their fight against tuberculosis has 
been Herculean, but they are winning out. Windows are ap- 
pearing where hitherto was only darkness and breeding grounds 
of the dread disease; the cow, friend of the tubercular germ, is 
giving place to the goat, for whom the germ has no liking or 
affection, and soon. Their latest venture is a huge athletic field 
in the midst of the settlement right across the street from the 
new Venizelos public school, a splendid modern building. 
The field consists of a section for the football games, which are 
notable events here—20 per cent of gate receipts goes to the 
Foundation—and the balance of the field is furnished with the 
customary equipment necessary for carrying on a modern play- 
ground for children. Here Miss Carr reigns supreme. It is to 
be formally opened in a week or so by Premier Venizelos. It 
is going to be a great thing in the midst of 10,000 Greek refugees. 

Farther on in the Piraeus are 50,000 refugees, where condi- 
tions are not so good, much overcrowding and the evils conse- 
quent upon such conditions. So here, as elsewhere, progress 
depends upon the altruistic spirit of the favored folk of the world 
reaching out into these out-of-the-way places of the earth. 

No need to tell you anything of the regular work of the Near 
East Foundation—education, craftsmanship, et¢., you know it 
only too well. It is certainly a fine piece of work in process of 
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accomplishment and merits all that America ean do for it. 

This has been a fascinating, interesting and significant 
summer. The Baltic furnished my first real storm at sea, which 
gave me a thrill, but I am afraid a large number will look back 
on it with regrets of various kinds. 

Russia furnished many new and interesting experiences 
—tLeningrad, Moscow, the Volga, Stalingrad, the Crimea and 
Odessa. 

Boat to Constantinople, where I spent a week among min- 
arets, mosques, palaces, and the allurements of the bazaars. 

Airplane from there to Athens, which I am now leaving for 
Naples, then Rome, Florence, and Paris, and Newbury St., and 
Peabody. - 

Ernest H. Carritt. 

Aug. 20, 1981. 

* * 


JOHN BRUSH: AUTHOR-PRESIDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This summer I secured some information concerning the 
Rev. John D. Brush. The American Legion Monthly magazine 
sponsored a national essay contest on the subject, ‘“The Greatest 
American Achievement.” John won second prize—$250. His 
article appears in the September issue of the American Legion 
Weekly. In the October issue there will appear a short sketch 
of his life. 

John’s new address is 23 Stewart Drive, Coldwater, N. Y. 
He is president of Brush and Punnett, Inc., manufacturers of 
safes. 

A number of people have asked about John this summer. 
I thought perhaps you could use the above information, which I 
am sure would be welcomed by many people. 

H. Elmer Peters. 

Floral Park, L. I. 

* * 


FROM DR. NASH OF CALIFCRNIA 


To the Hditor of the Leader: 

As one of the “‘kickers’’ permit me to air-mail my instant 
and joyful acceptance of the new Leader title page. You have 
hit upon a happy compromise and evinced a gracious taste. 
Everybody should now be satisfied. I think I like your “colors” 
better than any other suggested pattern—save one. “Fellow- 
ship” is preferable to ‘“‘Church,” which might imply an official 
relation. Besides, fellowship is wider than church. I am sure 
you have acted without mere personal bias, but I thank you! 

Now if you could condense those long contributions! Two 
in this issue are especially fine, Tigner’s sermon and van Schaick’s 
lecture, but I fear their length will scare off many readers. 
Wouldn’t the gist of them actually read be worth more than the 
unabridged just glanced at? It means more work and some 
special skill. Couldn’t you draft a few volunteer helpers? After 
all the tabloids are skilful caterers. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * 


THE NEW COVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Up to the time of the arrival of this morning’s mail, I should 
not have been able to say what I had thought about the change 
from Universalist to Christian Leader. Probably I had uncon- 
sciously tried not to have an opinion. But the rush of joy I felt 
when I saw the use of the word Universalist on the cover this 
morning crystallized my ideas into an opinion, and I’m writing 
to say I’m glad it is there. 

Recently the new Methodist minister called on me. He 
noticed a copy of my Leader in the living room, and had to ask 
what paper it was. Now whoever looks at it sees both our name 
and our aim at first glance. I have such a deep love for our faith, 
and such sincere admiration for our paper, that J’m very glad to 
see them labeled jointly. 

Sue Perrigo Jenkins. 

Milo, Me. 
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The General Convention at Work 


TRANSPORTATION BULLETIN 


Transportation Agent, Rev. L. W. Brigham, D. D., 6010 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, JIl. 


Instructions to Delegates Regarding Railroad Tickets 

Universalist Conventions, Buffalo, New York, October 17- 
PAS, UEBI. 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 

1. Tickets at the regular one way tariff for the going 
journey may be obtained on any of the following dates (but not 
on any other date): 


New England Passenger Association Territory................. October 15-22 
Central Passenger Association Territory....................6- October 15-22 
Mrunk line Agsociation: LerricOryiccivi sree sis suite els oie ele oleliels oveiereu)« October 15-22 
*Southwestern Passenger Association Territory: 

HromyOkiahoma yande Lexasyrctsrc. vercletelcteys) clei clepeiaiersleliotarotcce tie October 14-20 

From Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, also Memphis, 

Tennessee, and Natchez, Mississippi................+.--. October 15-21 


Trans-Continental and Western Passenger Association Territory: 
Colorado (Julesburg only), Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, **Mani- 
toba (see note), Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Northern 


Michigan, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin........ October 15-22 
Colorado (except Julesburg), New Mexico, Wyoming....... October 14-21 
Montana, Southern Idaho, Utah.............. ea eraveheioeereten October 13-20 
Arizona, British Columbia, Nevada, Northern Idaho, Ore- 
gon (except via California), Washington...... a rstetele olsys siete ces October 12-19 
(GBDINE Sogdes oagoosadoD cooodn Stata sie revellers re laievaleisvatovaxsreys October 11-18 
Oregon @iae California) nyrieard steel alels ciere's)elevatcielserelelalerelstereiens October 10-17 
Southeastern Passenger Association Territory...... Beh Genre Bacarre October 15-22 


*The following Southwestern lines are not party to the reduced excursion 
fares herein announced: Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry.; Ft. Smith and 
Western R. R.; Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown R. R.; Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Ry.; National Railways of Mexico. 

**M anitoba (on Great Nor., Nor. Pac. and M., St. P. & S. 8. M. Rys., also 
from Winnipeg via Can. Nat’l and Can. Pac. Rys. 


Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request a 
certificate for the Universalist General Convention, no matter 
which of the Conventions you are to attend. Do not make the 
mistake of asking for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets and 
certificates at least thirty minutes before departure of train on 
which you begin your journey. 

8. Certificates are not kept at ali stations. If you inquire at 
your home station, you can ascertain whether certificates and 
through tickets can be obtained to place of meeting. If not 
obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at 
what station they can be obtained. You can then purchase a 
local ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where 
you can purchase a through ticket and at the same time ask for 
and obtain a certificate to place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present your 
certificate to the endorsing officer, Dr. L. W. Brigham, Trans- 
portation Agent, as the reduced fares for the return journey do 
not apply unless you are properly identified as provided for by 
the certificates. 

5. It has been arranged that the special agent of the car- 
riers will be in attendance on Oct. 20, 28 and 24 to validate cer- 
tificates. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home again 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting 
after the special agent has left, you can not have your certificate 
validated, and consequently you will not obtain the benefit of 
the reduction on the home journey. 

6. To prevent disappointments, it must be understood that 
the reduction on the return journey is not guaranteed, but is 
contingent on an attendance at the meeting of not less than 150 mem- 
bers of the organization and dependent members of their families, 
holding regularly issued certificates obtained from ticket agents 
at starting points, from where the regular one-way adult tariff 
fares to place of meeting are not less than sixty-seven cents on 
going journey. (Certificates issued to children at half fares will 
be counted the same as certificates held by adults.) 

7. If the necessary minimum of 150 certificates is presented 


to the special agent, and your certificate is duly validated, you 
will be entitled up to and including Oct. 28, 1981, to purchase a 
return ticket via the same route over which you made the journey 
at one-hulf of the regular one-way tariff fare from the place of 
meeting to the point at which your certificate was issued. 

8. Return tickets issued at the reduced fares will not be 
good on any limited train on which such reduced fare trans- 
portation is not honored. Such tickets are subject to same 
stop-over regulations as apply on regular one-way tickets. 

9. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to 
obtain proper certificate when purchasing going tickets, nor on 
account of failure to present validated certificates when pur- 
chasing return tickets. 

10. Tickets purchased on clergy fare permits do not count 
toward the total of 150 certificates necessary to secure the Con- 
vention rates. Only the certificates turned in to the Transpor- 
tation Agent and properly validated can be counted. 


Railroad and Pullman Fares 


Below are given railroad and Pullman fares from various 
central points. Information about rates from other places may 
be obtained from local railroad agents. 


To Buffalo, N. Y. One-way Lower Parlor Ca 
From Fare Berth Seat 
Atlanta, Ga., 

LG ON CMD ACI xcdecascisn tone $33.01 $ 9.75 $6.23 
AugustasMiaine® cc \ccr cm cereerieaiee 24.04 4.50*-1 1.35*-6 
Bangormi\laines s.erereiioarier ere 26.72 4.50*-1 1.88%*-6 
Barres Vernionts.ceetetct eerste 18.10 3.75*-2 3.00*-2 
BostonpaVilass.y a cgeresete piano 17.92 4.50 3.00 
BrattleboroaVitaaeseeia eee 14.79 3.75*-2 3.00*-2 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

viaN. Y.N.H.& H.and Lehigh . 16.30 3.75*-3 3.00*-3 
Chicagolaiece seis scaataeas ee oe 18.81 5.63 3.38 
CincinnatriOhiow 77. «ene 15.79 4.50 2.85 
Cleveland?) Ohio. ysis sicrereceeies 6.64 3.75 1.35 
Denver; Colostn taste noises eee 56.09 16.51 
DetroitsaMiehs we. csiltverettenconieterer 9.00 3.00 1.75 
Hartford, Conn., 

PaSpring field secede ee 15.31 3.75*-2 3.00*-2 
Indianapoliss Indians cee ees 16.79 5.63 
Ransings: Mich ssrra.uien telcos 2 3.00*-7 1.88*-7 
os Angeles\\@alifiamey),0..4ceee 97.15 29.26 
Manchester, N. H., 

UiG BOStOMs ac eceiste Gia eiteiis caine 19.94 4.50*-1 3.00*-1 

DIG) NVORCEStET Mes selec. cnieletenieeioe 18.60 4.50%*-4 3.00*-4 
Meriden, Conn., 

wiMeprinelicl dene pace selene ches 15.96 3.75*-2 3.00*-2 
Nashua, N. H. 

D1G BOSton. oiceier erereretero ners 19°33 4.50%-1 3.00*-1 ; 

via Worcester = prcereiers eelersiaee 17.98 4.50*-4 8.00*-4 
New Haven, Conn., 

VIG: Springfield y <2 ciw« oclneleererae 16.62 3.75*-2 3.00*-Z 
New York City 

Did Na Min, Cros ted a sicrotens eee or 15.72 3.75 3.00 

BiG, Liehig hy .uy is: sister siey- prea 14.29 3.75 3.00 
Philadelphia; Bar cris.te eee 14.98 3.75 3.00 
Portland), Maine) Wiy.c-ce eo aceon 21.84 4.50*-1 -90*-6 
Providence, R. I. 

VIG BOSTONE ocx edetevacras nee eee 19:51 4.50*-1 3.00*-1 

VIG Worcester. Sx sjcuercrisieimiens acer 17.88 4.50*-4 3.00*-4 
Rocky; Mounta Ne Com cn tenerecer: 24.25 10.13 
Rutland) Vermontisea. cece 14.03 3.00*-5 2.25%-5 
San) Pranciscon Calitserercctn stories 97.15 29.26 
Springfield #iMiassa wecmses ae ties 14.38 3.75 3.00 
St. Petersburgytlassc cme cittereine 51.79 15.75 
Stamford, Conn. 

viaN. Y.,N.H.& H.,and Lehigh 15.49 3.75*-3 3.00* 3 
Towanda, /Baswoees acres 6.95 1.50 
Washingtony DiC omeaieein ace 15.71 4.50 3.00 
Worcester) Mass: acre acerca 16.32 4.50 3.00 


*-1 Pullman rates from Boston. 

*-2. Pullman rates from Springfield. 

*-3 Pullman rates from New York City. 
*-4 Pullman rates from Worcester. 

*-5 Pullman rates from Albany. 

*-6 Pullman rates to Boston 

*-7 Pullman rates to Detroit. 
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The Way of God 


Pathways to God. By Rufus M. Jones. 
(Maemillan. - $2.00.) 


Rufus Jones prefaces his new book with 
a defense of the undertaking to which it 
is dedicated. He knows that there are 
many who urge the duty of Christian 
people to ‘“‘get something done” in active 
philanthropy and useful service of man- 
kind, and he feels that he must justify in 
advance the sort of book he writes, more 
particularly this one on eleven pathways 
toGod. But probably there are more than 
he or any of us could imagine, even of those 
who are busy in service. who need and 
know they need ‘the conviction that the 
Heart of the universe is friendly .... 
the assurance that God is with us.” The 
message Rufus Jones has for these is one 
which can not be too often proclaimed 
to-day, when many of the most earnest 
seekers after apiritual power are discour- 
aged. It is the message that “‘the one 
who is sought is also Himself the Seeker.” 
lt is the message that God is eager to find 
us. “The reason we can hope to find God 
is that He is here, engaged all the time in 
finding us.” 

First of all the author clears up the 
meaning of “faith,” recognizing that in 
our age of emphasis upon “exact”? knowl- 
edge there are many who consider faith a 
relapse to ‘‘a lower plane of conjecture or 
guess” or “an easy gymnastic method of 
jumping across an unbridged chasm of 
ignorance.” We are still reaping a har- 
vest of thorns from the well-meant sowing 
of Tennyson, who glorified—as opposed 
to knowledge of things we see—the kind 
of faith which is ‘‘believing where we can 
not prove.”’ But the New Testament use 
of ‘faith’ (apart from the Pastoral 
Hpistles) is not in contrast to knowledge. 
“Tt is,’ says Rufus Jones, ‘“‘a deep-seated 
capacity in man by which he can draw 
upon inexhaustible resources and leap be- 
yond allhis ordinary powers of action. . . . 
It is always an energy of will, an urge of 
spiritual verification.” 

Such a view of “faith” should not be 
uncongenial to men of our world, which has 
glorified courageous and adventurous 
living, which has seen such great conse- 
quences following from the guesses in 
which all significant scientific advances 
began, which has welcomed pragmatic 
tests of philosophical theories. But Jones 
goes further yet and defines faith as, in its 
higher ranges, a capacity to pre-perceive, 
“to read the signs that are there.” This 
distinguishes it from merely accepting 
something transmitted from the past, and 
identifies it, rather, with the “expectant 
attitude.” The chapter on faith is one of 
the best treatments in short compass of 
_ eee 
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this fundamental question—of what sort 
is the knowledge which is associated with 
religion? The “exact knowledge’ of 
science we all appreciate; we know the 
steps necessary to secure it; we see the uses 
to which it can be put. But what of re- 
ligious knowledge? But this introductory 
chapter only defines the issue and suggests 
the way out. 

The God known by the mystics through 
those experiences and processes Browning 
had in mind when he said, ‘‘God has a few 
of us whom He whispers in the ear,” 
calls next for explanation. The word mys- 
tic is constantly misused, and covers, as 
loosely used, a great variety of men. 
Jones means by it those who have a direct 
way of vital intercourse with God, who have 
a sense of a spiritual environment in which 
the soul feels at home, who enjoy an en- 
hanced vitality and an exalted state of 
mind associated with the incoming of new 
powers. Those who have such experi- 
ences derive from them a _ habitually 
keener apprehension of the real world 
they have sensed or “‘seen;”’ they are, as a 
result, more sensitive to the great object 
of human devotion we call God; they are 
freed from fear; they are filled with joy 
because they ‘“‘belong.” 

Of course the mystical experience 
raises the question how we can justify to 
our minds the conceptions of God which 
are suggested to men by the experiences of 
mystical apprehension. Professor Jones 
deals with this by developing the distinc- 
tion between facts and values. Facts we 
describe on the basis of observation during 
which we have put them over against us 
and looked at them without prejudice 
or sympathy. Values we appreciate as 
they are related to us, to our inner needs, 
our satisfactions. And “the universe is 
as truly behind the one (the fact) as it is 
behind the other (the reality we appre- 
ciate).”’ Among the “values” appealing 
to us are, of course, ethical values, dis- 
tinctions based on our moral judgments. 
The universe, Professor Jones believes, is 
behind these. ‘“‘It can be no accident that 
an august moral imperative is planted 
in the center of our being. It is not a 
foreign command. It is not a law im- 
posed from without. It is a tendency to 
transcend ourselves in ideal directions.” 
We confront facts with dreamed-of possi- 
bilities and proceed to make the possible 
real. But our capacity to proceed a single 
step beyond what is to what may be pre- 
supposes the validity of our ideals, their 
reality in the meaning of the universe, 
their place in the “cosmic adventure of 
beauty, goodness, love and truth which is 
staged here in a visible world of change 
and mutability.” 

Chapters on “God and Evolution” and 
“The Testimony of History’ make the 
points, first, that the study of nature sends 


us back behind the evolutionary record to 
something spiritual, a tendency to pro- 
duce higher, because more comprehensive 
and better integrated, types of life; and, 
secondly, that history is a record of moral- 
ly significant processes. Both the large 
field of evolution and the more particular 
stretch of human history reveal “‘some- 
thing cumulative at the end that was not 
there, and that was not even suspected, in 
the beginning. . . . Nowhere do we find 
God interfering with or interrupting the 
natural course of events, but everywhere 
we find evidence of an Over-Mind working 
through human minds and revealing Itself 
in the sifting and selecting processes that 
make certain ideals victorious.” 

“The Divine-Human in Christ’ is the 
theme of a chapter which interprets Jesus 
as one of the “peak-moments” in a long 
process of revelation. In him “the unique 
feature that breaks through is that of 
tenderness, love and grace—and God is 
like that.” This leads to a study of the 
process of revelation, in which creative 
truth, beauty and goodness, the life of 
God as we in part know Him, break through 
into manifestation through persons who 
become organs of His Spirit. Then we 
are given some of the implications of our 
experience, especially of the part played 
in our lives by ideals, that is by those 
forward-looking and expectant attitudes 
of mind which result, or make us feel 
they should result, in particular courses of 
conduct. These ideals reach beyond that 
which is, here and now, before us, and they 
seem to imply the existence of a much 
wider range of spiritual life than that of 
the finite individual whose conduct they 
challenge, inspire, and guide. 

“The Immanence of God,” “The God 
of Philosophy,” and “Prayer as a Pathway 
to God’ are the remaining chapters. 
The first gathers up the many contributory 
insights which have illumined the author’s 
main theme, that “God is engaged all the 
time in finding us.” The second offers 
brief studies of what God has meant to 
Plato, Plotinus, Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel, by whose works we are so much 
helped to “think through the seen and the 
temporal to the Eternal Reality which is 
the ground, the form, the order and the 
significance of what has been and what is 
to be.”’ And the last, without mention- 
ing the religious communion to which 
Rufus Jones belongs, expounds briefly the 
thought of prayer that gives meaning to 
the Friend’s way of worship. 

This is a heartening book, suggestive at 
a hundred points, richly furnished out of 
a philosopher’s mind with clues that help 
an earnest thinker about God, ardent in 
its testimony to experiences which it is 
clear the author has shared as well as as- 
sembled from religious history, broad 

(Continued on page 1245) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Aseociation of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Japanese Children and Their Easter 
Gifts 


WHAT ARE WE ACCOMPLISHING 
IN JAPAN? 


There is a little picture on this page 
which shows you a group of Japanese 
children ready to go home from Sunday 
school with the gifts they have received. 
Not one of them would open the package 
he holds in his lap. Such impoliteness 
never happens in Japan. Hidden away 
in each child’s heart is something we can 
not see, any more than we can see what 
is in the packages. It may be a sense of a 
Friendly Power watching over his life, 
or a realization that people far across the 
sea are interested in Japan, or an under- 
standing of brotherhood and kindness 
growing out of the school work in which 
he has participated. 

Something like this, we are doing for 
six hundred children in the Sunrise King- 
dom. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cary spend several hours 
every day teaching college students, of 
whom there are many thousands in Tokyo, 
as it is the largest student center in the 
world. All these young men and women 
live in the barest dormitory rooms and 
work almost continuously, with none of 
the recreation and social life so vital in 
the student circles of this country. Are 
you not glad the twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred of them meet our cheery mission- 
aries every day? And that many of 
these come and go in the Missionary House 
as welcome guests who share in the wor- 
ship and the play of this Christian home? 

Seven churches where once there were 


only three, ten Sunday schools where once. 


there were none at all, five kindergartens 
with Ruth Downing as supervisor. These 
are only a few hints of what we are ac- 
complishing in Japan. 

* * 


INSTITUTE AWARDS 
During the past five years, the G.S. 
S. A. has awarded seventy-eight diplomas, 
each one signifying the completion of 


a three years’ course. During the same 
period at our summer institutes, four 
hundred and eighty-two standard credits 
have been awarded. Each of these credits 
means ten periods of class work and the 
reading of a textbook or its equivalent. 
The awarding of the diplomas was dis- 
tributed as follows: Ferry Beach 49, Barre, 
Vt., 10, Galesburg 8, Southern Institute 6, 
Murray Grove 5. 
THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


On Sept. 15, credentials and pledge cards 
went out to all schools. Ask your superin- 
tendent if he has received them and when 
the necessary action will be taken. 

A complete program of the Convention 
of the G. S. S. A. has already appeared in 
the Christian Leader. 

We ask you to take special note of the 
Tuesday evening program. The pageant 
will be worth seeing. Jt will last just 
thirty minutes. After its completion, 
Dr. Scott will be allowed just thirty min- 
utes to raise money for the coming year. 
Every person who reads these words must 
help him. Pledge cards have been sent 
to your minister and superintendent. We 
hope to receive one from your school and 
two or three from interested individuals. 
We hope you will send them to this office 
as soon as possible. The money-raising 
program will begin with the reading of 
pledges received in advance. 

The last number on this Tuesday eve- 
ning program will be a Consecration Ser- 
vice led by our General Superintendent, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz. We hope a large pro- 
portion of our schools will be represented 
at this challenging hour. 

* Ok 


RECOMMENDATIONS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE CONVENTION 


The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to present recommendations and 
resolutions for action at the Buffalo Con- 
vention. Rev. G. H. Ulrich, New York, 
chairman, Rev. Edna Bruner, Iowa, Rev. 
Edgar Walker, Massachusetts, Mrs. Car- 
man Pfaff, Colorado, Mrs. Glen McIntire, 
Maine, Miss Virginia Ward, North Caro- 
lina, Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman, Ohio, 
Mrs. Mildred Drew, Connecticut, Rev. 
Ellsworth Reamon, Michigan, Rev. Arthur 
McDavitt, Indiana, Mrs. Theresa Homet 
Patterson, California, Rev. Phillips Thayer, 
Ontario. The committee is already at 
work through correspondence. 

* * 


A ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST 
PSALM 

The Lord is my friend, so I shall not be 
lonely even in a strange land: 

He is the Good Angel above my bed, so 
I shall see the dawn. 

Even though I wandered far from His 
counsel, He did not desert me; 


When I arose to return it was His voice 
that I heard. 

When I beheld the glory of the West at 
eve, I remembered Him; 

The moonrise over the mountains was the 
trailing of His mantle, 
When the storm crashed against the moun- 
tain, His almightiness pealed forth, 
And the gray face of the desert whispered 
His holy austerity. 

As I entered the place of prayer, I was 
strangely moved; 

When I came away I had said not a word. 

Yet, as I kept silence before Him, He un- 
derstood; : 

My soul was lifted as though I had seen 
His face. 

When I awoke in the night, He possessed 
my thought; 

And in the morning I turned’a moment 
from my task to speak of Him. 

He has traveled farther for me than any 
one; He has done more; 

Yet there is no price upon love, and I can 
not repay Him. 

When I was at Death’s door, He closed it 
and led me away. 

Surely He will be there when I must pass 
through. 

Henry B. Robins. 


(From a bulletin of the Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School.) 


* * 


NEWS FROM THE Y. P. C. U. WEEK 
END AT MURRAY GROVE 


“They say’ that the banquet was the de- 
licious meal the Murray Grove staff al- 
ways serves. 

That the Masquerade Party was most 
enjoyable. 

That Carl Hempel led a most impres- 
sive Friendship Circle Saturday night. 

That avery large congregation assembled 
for Dr. van Schaick’s wise words on Sun- 
day morning. 

That the Y. P. C. U. meeting Sunday 
evening was an excellent one, with Arthur 
Whitney, Stewart Diem, Jeannette Bacon, 
and Rey. Robert Tipton participating. 

That forty-nine young people had a most 
delightful day together on Monday. 

That, whether the trip home was simple 
and easy or difficult and wearying, every- 
body means to go again next year. 

os * 


AN INTERESTING ANNCUNCEMENT 


The General Sunday School Association 
is proud to announce that Miss Susan M. 
Andrews has been added to its full-time 
staff, and will begin service at once. The 
work of the Association will be greatly 
strengthened by the accession of this 
woman of wide experience and academic 
training. Miss Andrews holds both the 
bachelor’s and the master’s degree in re- 
ligious education. 
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THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


The news that after the busy days of 
Convention reports and Convention busi- 
ness we are to sped our last hour on 
Wednesday with Stella Marek Cushing 
will be most welcome. We all know 
Mrs. Cushing and can never hear her 
too often. She will appear in a play 
which she chooses to call ‘We Visit the 
Balkans with Stella Marek Cushing.’”’ The 
play, written by her, is based on her ex- 
periences in the Balkans. She will be 
dressed in the peasant costume of the 
country and receive in her Balkan home 
three American visitors. We are ex- 
tremely fortunate in securing Mrs. Cush- 
ing to so fittingly close our Convention 
program. 

W. N. M. A. Biennial Convention, 
Buffalo, Oct. 20 and 21. 


* * 


THE FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


Ferry Beach—Have you been there? 

An unusual place for an Institute. The 
wonderful grove with its shady paths— 
the meeting place for its services—the 
homelike atmosphere at the Quillen, the 
Underwood and the Rowland, and then 
the beach and the ocean! Some of the 
courageous ones went out for their morn- 
ing ‘‘dip”’ at six o’clock, and a run up and 
down on the sand! And after that the 
wonderful sunrise to begin the day, which 


_ was filled with a crowded program August 


1 to 8—Missionary Week. 

There were four teachers—Rev. Jose- 
phine B. Folsom, who presented the 
Study Book, “‘Christ Comes to the Vil- 
lage,’ Rev. Hannah J. Powell, who told 
of the work in North Carolina; Rev. Maude 
Lyon Cary of Japan, who naturally was 
full of the message of our work there, 
and, quite unexpectedly, Rev. Clarence 
Skinner, D. D., who gave talks on ‘“Un- 
employment and the Russian Situation.” 
Every class was most interesting, enlight- 
ening and enjoyable. 

The afternoon musicals, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Earl Dolphin and Mrs. 
Frederick Pfaff, were greatly enjoyed by 
many. 

The Camp Cheery group, under the 
leadership of Miss Ruth Drowne, was a 
happy, joyous lot of our young girls who 
added much to the life of the week. 

We have no other place just like Ferry 
Beach. Have you been there? 

ee 


GEORGIA WOMEN MEET 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Georgia Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion met with the Canon church on Aug. 
7, 1931. Rev. Ladie Rowlett led the de- 
votional service. The vice-president, 
Miss Lizzie Leard, presided in the absence 
of the president, Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale. 


All circles in the state were represented, 
and the reports from each showed good 
work done. The treasurer’s report showed 
that, after $55 donated for missionary 
purposes, and all bills paid, there re- 
mained a balance of $18.03. The presi- 
dent’s message was commended and, act- 
ing immediately on one suggestion, it was 
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voted to use the surplus funds to help in 
defraying the expenses of some one who 
would be chosen by the executive board 
to visit the circles and stimulate interest 
in our missionary endeavor. 

A night letter of greeting and report 
was sent to Mrs. Opdale, who was in 
Wisconsin on her vacation. 

A memorial resolution on the death on 
Nov. 12, 1930, of our beloved treasurer, 
Mrs. Ora Guffin, was offered by Mrs. 
Rowlett. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


WHAT SHALL I DO? 


One of the exceptionally worth-while 
departments in the Christian Herald, a 
Methodist monthly magazine, is that 
called the “‘Vocational Guidance Bureau. 
It offers to send, free, information about 
any work which a young person is in- 
terested in. Each month there is dis- 
cussed some line of work. Its qualifica- 
tions are mentioned; its rewards are noted; 
the condition of that line of work is in- 
dicated, and information about over- 
crowding is given. 

As so many young people are attempt- 
ing to direct their lives purposefully in the 
fields of human endeavor during these 
troubled times, it is of decided advantage to 
be able to get a glimpse of the real facts 
and the real opportunities. There seem to 
be too many people and not enough jobs. 
This situation will pinch those young 
people who choose their life’s work un- 
imaginatively. For there is a tendency 
on the part of young people to flock into 
the ordinary occupations in a kind of 
desperation at the last minute. It is 
appalling strange that even in these days 
when vocational guidance is a fairly 
common thing, so large a number of young 
people of high school and college age are 
not only maladjusted, but often not ad- 
justed at all, in any worth-while and satis- 
fying work. They try to fit into the over- 
crowded lines, sometimes never becoming 
aware of the more specialized and more 
desirable types of work that are available 
to those who “know the ropes.” 

Says the Herald: “Onecan turn to many 
fields that normally seem crowded and 
point to phases of the work that find a 
dearth of workers. Take the printing 
industry, where, with the introduction of 
mass production in printing presses and 
type-setting devices, thousands were 
thrown out of their jobs. Yet an au- 
thority on employing printers recently 
stated that there was an under supply of 
executives in the printing trades, and that 
only one or two universities in the country 
have accredited courses to train such 
executives now in actual demand. 

“Consider for a moment the popular 
field of aviation. All youthful aspirants 
want to be flyers, yet a careful study on 


the distribution of aviators indicates that, 
for every man in the air, ten men are 
needed on the ground to serve as mechan- 
ics, meteorologists, and special helpers.’’ 

Modern youth must be prepared to 
specialize. But it is wise to specialize 
in a field where there is plenty of room at 
the bottom, as well as plenty of room at 
the top. Modern youth must have the 
imagination to search out the interesting 
by-ways of the great callings and pro- 
fessions, and not stick to the crowded 
main thoroughfares. 

Our advice to those who are puzzled 
and worried about a life-work is this: 
Don’t get panicky; take time to look 
around; read some books on types of jobs, 
for there are thousands of kinds of work 
and not ten or twenty; be ready to work 
for specialized service in a great field, for 
a thorough mastery of that field will help 
to insure the job for life. 

* * 
TEXAS WORK UNDECIDED 

The resignation of Rev. Leonard Prater 
as Y. P. C. U. missionary worker in Texas, 
leaves the condition of our work in that 
field somewhat uncertain. We do not 
contemplate a complete withdrawal from 
Texas. Working in the ‘closest co-opera- 
tion with the General Convention in this 
matter, we shall frame our policy in ac- 
cordance with the action taken by that 
body. This is, of course, made necessary 
by the fact that our activity in Texas has 
not been an independent venture, sup- 
ported entirely by the Y. P. C. U. The 
General Convention has assisted in this 
enterprise from the beginning. 

We shall either renew our work in the 
rural Texas field as heretofore, or, what is 
barely possible, we shall switch to some 
endeavor located in a Texas city. 

In the meantime, our drive for church 
extension funds will continue as vigorously 
as ever. 

* * 
NEW UNIONS 

Form a new union in your district. 
Pay a visit to some Universalist church 
which has no union, and stir up the en- 
thusiasm, lay the foundations for a real, 
live organization of young people in that 
church. It will help the church. 
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Among Our Churches 
Ohio Letter 


Cincinnati.—During the summer va- 
cation a great improvement has been ef- 
fected in the auditorium of our church. 
The pulpit has been in a corner of the 
auditorium with the organ and choir to 
the left of the platform. The seating 
plan has been completely changed so that 
the congregation now faces the organ, 
choir and minister. The pulpit is now 
located directly in front of the organ and 
choir and a lectern has been installed in 
addition to the regular pulpit. All the 
pews and interior woodwork have been 
redecorated in a light shade of walnut and 
the walls and ceiling have been tinted in 
appropriate colors. New carpeting has 
been laid. The entire arrangement pre- 
sents a most attractive appearance. A 
great deal of credit for this improvement is 
due to Rev. Robert Cummins and the 
local board of trustees. * * Columbus.— 
Our church in the Capital city of Ohio 
is progressing well under the leadership of 
Rev. W. A. Wilson. A great many things 
were accomplished during the first year of 
Mr. Wilson’s ministry which have helped 
to bring the church back to a high plane of 
efficiency and service. One of these 
things is the installation of pews in the 
auditorium to replace the chairs which 
had been in use since the building was 
erected. * * West Virginia.—Fork Ridge 
is not in Ohio so far as geography is con- 
cerned, but the Universalist church lo- 
eated on Fork Ridge, West Virginia, has 
for a number of years been a member of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention, and 
has taken its part of thework of that body. 
For a great many years it was served by 
ministers from neighboring states, mostly 
Ohio, as might be found convenient and 
possible. During all these ‘years this 
church maintained its existence under 
severe handicaps, such as might have 
“killed” many a church organization. 
During the past year, however, in co-op- 
eration with the Ohio Superintendent of 
Churches, Fork Ridge employed a full- 
time minister. Rev. Francis W. Sigler 
assumed active charge of the church last 
October, and to-day we have a well or- 
ganized and enthusiastic people working 
for our cause in West Virginia. Aug. 28, 
29 and 30 the annual meeting was held in 
the Fork Ridge church. This is the only 
Universalist church in the state, and the 
annual meeting sees a number of friends in 
various parts of the state at Fork Ridge. 
Under the guidance of the president, 
Randall Crow, the business of the meeting 
was wisely planned and effectively con- 
summated. There was a very large at- 
tendance for all the meetings, culminat- 
ing in a packed house for the closing ser- 
vice on Sunday evening. Rev. Edward 
M. Minor of Rockland, Ohio, rendered 
valuable service all through the meetings, 


occupying the pulpit on Sunday morning. 
The State Superintendent preached the 
closing sermon Sunday evening. One 
of the fine things which came from this 
session was the receiving of eight fine 
young people into membership. * * Wash- 
ington Association.—Ohio is one of the 
few states which still believes sincerely in 
these group gatherings. There are eight 
active Association groups in the state, and 
our people are quite enthusiastic in their 
support. Washington Association includes 
five Universalist churches in Washing- 
ton and Athens Counties and one Uni- 
tarian church located in Marietta. Since 
about 1921 the latter has been an active 
member of our group, and the support 
given by those in the Unitarian church to 
our annual gatherings is a thing to gladden 
the heart. We believe sincerely in the 
arrangement and recommend it to other 
like groups. This year the Association 
meetings were held with our Universalist 
church at Lower Salem, about fifteen 
miles from Marietta. They began on Fri- 
day evening, Sept. 4, and closed Sunday 
afternoon. A heavy downpour prevented 
many from attending on the opening eve- 
ning, but the attendance on Saturday and 
Sunday was most encouraging. Minis- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


A son was born Sept. 16 to Rev. and 
Mrs. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, 
ING di 


Rev. Harry M. Wright, for the last six 
years pastor of the Norwalk (Ohio) Uni- 
versalist church, has resigned to accept 
the pastorate of the Universalist church at 
Bristol, Ontario County, N. Y. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright will leave Norwalk about 
Oct. 1. 


Hon. Rertrand G. McIntire, of the Nor- 
way, Maine, church, was elected Governor 
of the New England District of Kiwanis 
International at the annual convention 
which was held at Falmouth Heights, 
Mass., Sept. 9-12. 

Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, is now living at 337 West Vernon 
Avenue, Phoenix. 


Preachers in pastorless churches in 
Massachusetts on Sept. 20 were as fol- 
lows: Chelsea, Rev. Howard D. Spoerl; 
South Weymouth, Mr. George Wood, 
Tufts College; Southbridge, Rev. Clarence 
L. Eaton, Weymouth; Provincetown, 
Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D.; Lowell, First, Mr. 
George Lapoint, Tufts College; New Red- 
ford, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D.; 
Norwood, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer; North 
Weymouth, Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D.; 
Gardner, Mr. Frank T. Sweet; South 


ters present and helping in the meetings 
were: Rev. Edward M. Minor, Rev. 
Francis W. Sigler, Rev. Hal H. Lloyd, Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley and Stanley C. Stall. 
Association.—This group 
of Universalist churches includes Mt. 
Gilead, Bellville and Caledonia. This 
year the meeting was in the Caledonia 
church on Sunday, Sept. 138. The morn- 
ing service was in charge of Rev. E. E. 
Marggraf of Bellows Falls, Vermont, and 
the sermon was delivered by Rev. Sara 
L. Stoner of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, on the topic, 
“Ts Christianity Worth While?” Special 
music was rendered by a choir of five young 
ladies from Caledonia, and by Mr. Wm. 
Tritchler, accompanied by Miss Martha 
Monnette. The afternoon was given over 
to memorial and communion services, 
business of the Association and addresses 
by Mrs. W. A. Wilson, vice-president of 
the Ohio W. U. M. A., and by the State 
Superintendent. Words of greeting from 
the Columbus church were spoken by its 
minister, Rev. W. A. Wilson. The eve- 
ning service was in the nature of a union 
service for all the churches in the town, as 
well as the closing one of our Association. 
The church was well filled and Rev. Elmer 
M. Druley delivered a fine discourse on 
“Courage of the Meek.” 
Stanley C. Stall. 


and Interests 


Acton, Rev. C. H. Emmons. Rev. Alfred 
S. Cole, new instructor in homiletics at 
Tufts College, preached for Mr. Eaton 
of Weymouth. Leominster, too, had a 
local man as supply preacher. 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., was 
at Headquarters Sept. 16. 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College 
will speak at the Sunday night session of 
the General Convention in Buffalo on 
“Revolution and Religion.” 


Dr. George FE. Huntley has accepted 
an invitation to become a regular contribu- 
tor of editorials and special articles to the 
Reformed Church Messenger. This will 
not interfere in any way with his services 
in his own denomination. 


Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., for 
several years minister of the United Lib- 
eral Church of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
has been forced to resign from that pas- 
torate. It is with great regret of all con- 
cerned that this resignation has been ac- 
cepted, as Dr. Butler has made a real place 
for himself and his church in the com- 
munity. Plans for the settlement of a 
successor are being worked out. Jn the 
meantime Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D., 
of Orlando, Florida, is to supply the pulpit 
at St. Petersburg during October, and 
Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., of Newark, 
New Jersey, during November and De- 
cember. 


* * Sawyer 
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California 

Hollywood.—Services will begin Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 4, at 1801 Garfield 
Place, Hollywood. This is a new preach- 
ing station of the First Universalist 
Church of Los Angeles, part of an exten- 
sion and evangelizing program carried on 
by the minister, Rev. Sheldon Shepard. 
Rev. Maud Galigher, formerly of the 
Church of the People, Los Angeles, vitally 
interested in the Universalist message, 
is co-operating in inaugurating the new 
work. It is hoped that a minister and a 
church will apply to the California Con- 
vention for fellowship next spring. To 
make friends, and to prepare for the 
opening, Dr. Shepard has given two lec- 
tures for the Besant Lodge, in whose quar- 
ters the new services will be held, and he 
and Mrs. Shepard have given a dramatic 
entertainment there. The services will 
be held Sunday evenings at 7.45. 


District ef Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The reopening ser- 
vice was held Sunday, Sept. 20. The fol- 
lowing call had been sent out by Dr. Per- 
kins: “‘On a certain day this last summer I 
stood on the summit of Cadillac Moun- 
tain, the highest elevation on Mt. Desert 
and on the entire Atlantic seaboard. 
Before me was spread out a marvelous 
panorama of deep bays, wooded slopes, 
outlying islands, and far ranging sea. It 
was a familiar scene. Its details I knew 
intimately from many years of cruising 
in all kinds of weather. And yet it was 
different because I saw it as a whole. 
Details took on their true proportions. 
The reef that had loomed like a continent 
when I sighted it in the fog showed as the 
tiny dot that it really was. The great 
hills and massive headlands stood out 
undwarfed by the islands that sometimes 
hid them. Some such transfiguring of 
familiar experiences has come during 
these vacation weeks. The worship and 
work of a church involve.a good deal of 
machinery, necessarily so. Sometimes 
care of the machine crowds out interest in 
the product. As a friend of mine recently 
said, we not only get the cart before the 
horse but think the cart pushes the horse. 
Tf the vacation has done nothing else, it 
has given me a clearer vision, as from 
above, of our church in right proportion 
and true perspective. It is not new. It 
seems new, because the contributory and 
secondary concerns drop out of sight. 
This is what I see when I think of the 
visible structure whose form and beauty 
are so frequently in the mind’s eye. I 
see a home of the soul, a meeting place 
of the spirits of men with the spirit of 
God. That is what our assembling in 
worship is for—‘the practise of the pres- 
ence of God.’ I see a school of Christ, as 
the emblematic figure of the great Teacher 
over the open door reminds us. And 
what he means is all summed up in the 
words of an understanding interpreter, 


“By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one toward 
another.’ I see a power house of a trans- 
figuring faith, that we call the Univer- 
salist faith. It is more than a form of 
words. It is a living confidence that Love 
is the supreme reality, that Righteousness 
is unconquerable, that if God be for us 
nothing can be permanently against us. 
Not merely to argue that faith or defend 
it, but to enable us to live by the power 
of it, is what this church is for. We shall 
do many things together in the new church 
year that opens before us. Let nothing 
obscure these primary concerns.” 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. Henry C. Ledyard, 
pastor. The opening Sunday of the 
season and of the new pastorate came on 
Sept. 13. There were 102 present to greet 
Mr. Ledyard. His first sermon answered 
the question, Why a Universalist Church? 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. This church resumed its season 
of worship after the summer’s vacation 
with a representative congregation pres- 
ent. The communion service was cele- 
brated. With this date the minister’s 
eighth year as pastor of the church began. 

Canton.—Rev. Adelbert FE. Allison, 
pastor. Over sixty people were present 
at the opening service on Sept. 13. Through 
the summer extensive repairs and im- 
provements have been made upon the 
parish house. This work has all been 
done by men in the society under the 
leadership of Mr. Allison and his son, Paul. 
Both labor and materials were given by 
our men. The women’s organization fur- 
nishes a considerable proportion of the 
income for the support of the church. 
On Aug. 30 occurred the marriage of Miss 
Lincoln, one of our church school teachers, 
a member of the choir, to Mr. Henry Fay 
Munson. Mr. Allison officiated. Mr. 
and Mrs. Munson are now “at home” at 
1 Simpson St., Stoughton. 

East Boston.--Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. There were thirty present at All 
Souls Church at the opening service on 
Sept. 18. During the summer extensive 
improvements have been made upon the 
church property. This was done by some 
of the faithful members of our society. 
Following the regular hour of worship on 
the 13th, a memorial service was held for 
our late minister, Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man. Mr. Earl Dolphin, organist, pre- 
sided and delivered an appreciative ad- 
dress. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Our church made the best begin- 
ning on Sept. 13 we have known on a 
first Sunday in the last five years. There 
were twenty-two more in the congrega- 
tion than a year ago. The church school 
started up with three additional new 
teachers. A new class of young women 
has been formed, with Mrs. Isaac Smith 
as the teacher. Ralph A. Johnson is the 
superintendent. Mrs. Howard P. Conk- 


lin and her assistants have brightened up 
the rooms of the primary department by 
painting the chairs in various colors, blue, 
red, yellow, green, ete. The church com- 
mittees have already organized, met, and 
made plans for the new season. 

Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. Our church opened with a good 
congregation. During the summer Dr. 
Robbins was at Camden, Maine, and 
preached regularly at Hope and South 
Hope, Maine. For six weeks now, Dr. 
Robbins will preach on Sunday afternoons 
in Atkinson, N. H. There is some thought 
of selling the parsonage and purchasing 
another in a quieter part of the city. In- 
dustrial conditions in Lawrence are some- 
what improved. 


* * 
g WHO’S WHO ‘ 
* 
* 


* 
Rev. Robert Russell Wicks, * 
* D. D., was ordained to the Con- * 
gregational ministry in 1908. He * 
* was pastor of the Arlington Ave. * 
* Presbyterian Church in East * 
* Orange, N. J., 1908-14, and of the * 
* Second Congregational Church in 


* Holyoke, Mass., 1914-1928. Since * 
* October, 1929, he has been Dean of * 
* Chapel at Princeton University. S 
z Rey. Donald B. Fraser, minister * 
* of George’s Chapel, Exeter, Eng- * 
* land, and formerly minister of Pem- * 
* broke Chapel, Liverpool, took all * 
* the scholarships there were to take * 
* at Western College, Plymouth. Af- * 
* ter several years in the Congrega- * 
* tional ministry he became closely * 
* associated with Rev. R.J. Campbell * 
* inthe New Theology crusade,isone * 
* of the leaders of the progressive * 
* movement in religious thought, * 
* and a member of the Liberal Chris- * 
* tian League. “ 
= Mrs. Richard P. Drew is director * 
* of religious education in the Uni- * 
* versalist church in Hartford, Conn. x 
* Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- * 
* perintendent of Churches in Maine * 
* and lives in Augusta. Md 
z Norman C. Schlichter of Annville, * 
* Pa., isa lecturer, writer and worker * 
* in the field of industrial relations. * 
* He has served as welfare adviser in * 
* coal, lumber, textile, and other * 
* industries. of 
* * 
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GEORGENE E. BOWEN RETURNS 
TO JAPAN 


Miss Georgene E. Bowen is on her way 
back to Tokyo to resume charge of the 
Blackmer Home for girls after spending a 
year in America. It will be five more 
years before she returns for another fur- 
lough. She has made headquarters at 
her home in Bellows Falls, but has heen 
home just a small portion of the year, as 


she has been lecturing before Universalist 
assemblies over the Eastern states. 

She will go through the Canadian 
Rockies by way of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to Vancouver, Victoria and 
Seattle. 

From Seattle she will sail Sept. 2 on 
the ‘“Hikawa Maru,” which reaches Yoko- 
hama Sept. 16, and soon afterwards she 
will be at work. The Blackmer Home is 
run by the Universalist Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association, and is a home for 
girls who are mentally and physically 
capable of achievement but are poor or 
uncared for. They are educated in the 
school in whatever line they are most 
adapted to, music, social service or any 
profession that will fit into the social 
order of Japan, and they are always 
taught the Christian ideals and trained to 
develop them through their life work.— 
Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times, Aug. 27. 

* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The first of the season’s meetings of the 
Boston Ministers’ Association will be held 
at the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
on Monday, Sept. 28, at 10.45. ‘“‘Looking 
Forward to the Buffalo Convention” 
will be the theme, and the matters now 
prominent in the minds of every Univer- 
salist clergyman will be discussed by Rev. 
John van Schaick, D. D. Obviously the 
editor of the Leader is well qualified to 
give such information and inspiration as 
will enable his hearers to approach in- 
telligently the critical problems of the 
Buffalo gathering. 

On Monday, Oct. 5, Rev. John Clarence 
Lee, D. D., will speak on the theme, 
“Around the World in Nineteen Months.” 

*x x 

IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Asa M. Bradley 


New Hampshire is a play-ground dur- 
ing the summer months, but many New 
Hampshire Universalists take their rec- 
reation attending the various services of 
worship about our state. 

At West Chesterfield, where Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker is summer minister, Aug. 
2 was set apart as a Pilgrimage Sunday. 
The event was widely advertised, and 
people gathered from the neighboring 
towns. Mr. Walker was assisted by Dr. 
van Schaick, who was preacher for the 
occasion. I will not say that a large con- 
gregation was gathered. It so happens 
that there was, but to say it will be repeti- 
tion, again and again; for that is the report 
from all our summer meeting. 

At East Lempster, in the Miner Chapel, 
Will ©. Roberts of Keene has served for 
the third summer. Attendance was larg- 
er than any previous year. One Sunday 
when the Grange attended, the building 
was filled to capacity. 

Dover, Manchester and Nashua united 
with their neighbors in union services, of 
which there are good rerorts. 


VACATION 
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Kensington has been served for the 
second summer by Arthur W. Webster. 
Aug. 2 was observed as Pilgrimage Sun- 
day, with increased attendance. The 
morning preacher was Rev. Wm. P. Farns- 
worth of Manchester, and for the after- 
noon Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Ports- 
mouth. This event has become a perma- 
nent feature with the Kensington par- 
ish. 

Fremont has an old town meeting-house, 
built some time in the seventeen hun- 
dreds, and also a fund in the hands of a 
town trustee, the income of which is to 
be expended for Universalist preaching. 
There were services on five Sundays this 
year. The preachers were Revs. Harry 
A. Hersey, Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
Wm. P. Farnsworth, Arthur A. Blair, and 
Harriet B. Robinson. 

An all-day meeting was held in the old 
brick meeting-house in Atkinson, Aug. 30, 
with an enjoyable picnic lunch between 
services. The preachers were Revs. Ar- 
thur A. Blair and Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
In the afternoon of this day, Mr. Blair 
preached at the Old Home service in the 
town of Danville, where there is another 
of the old historic meeting-houses dating 
back in the eighteenth century. It is 
maintained by a society which carries out 
the Old Home features. 

The big event was the Annual Pil- 
grimage to the old Langdon meeting-house, 
of which a more extended notice will 
appear elsewhere. Ideal weather brought 
out more than have attended this event 
for some years, and I question if ever. It 
calls together men and women with home 
ties from far away. It has been spon- 
sored by, and reflects the idealism of, 
Miss Sarah A. Porter, and the old build- 
ing, housing portraits as well as objects of 
historic interest, has become a shrine to 
which the children of many generations 
return for a season of worship. The 
speakers for this occasion were Revs. Lee 
S. McCollester, D. D., Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, and Herbert E. Benton, D. D. Miss 
Georgene Bowen was present, and spoke. 

At Nottingham, where we have had few 
services in recent years, Rev. Ben. F. 
Andrew (Congregational) has been preach- 
ing and doing pastoral work during his 
vacation. He is secretary for Christian 
Work Inc., located at Durham College. 
The proximity to Durham, together with 
his. special fitness for such work, made it 
desirable that he be the man. Besides the 
regular services there has been a Sunday 
school and young people’s meeting, with 
good interest in all. Here again a Grange 
Sunday brought out a record congrega- 
tion. 

Our Portsmouth church is open every 
Sunday in the year, and the minister is 
on the job all the time. Not running at 
full speed during August, and the minister 
taking an occasional Sunday in another 
pulpit as has already been noted, but al- 
ways there is a supply in the pulpit, and 
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the guiding hand is never off the wheel. 

While it is in no sense a denominational | 
proposition, Rev. H. A. Markley, our 
minister at Gorham, has been the leading 
factor in meetings through August at the 
Dolly Copp tourist camps on the U. S. 
Forest Reservation, on the road to Pink- 
ham’s Notch. How much they are ap- 
preciated by tourists I do not know, but 
residents of Berlin and Gorham have at- 
tended in goodly numbers. 

There have been other events of in- 
terest, not ours, but in line with those 
things in which we are most deeply in- 
terested. The School of Religious Edu- 
cation at our State College at Durham 
had never dented my consciousness; but 
one day the man with whom IJ had press- 
ing business was there, and to see him I 
must gothere. I was glad of this close-up. 
Several hundred young people enrolled, 
and seemingly deeply in earnest. Our 
own Car! Hempel and Frank Chatterton 
were on the faculty. The Cary family 
and also Mrs. Alvord were in attendance. 
T sat in for an hour with a class conducted 
by Rev. Hilda Ives, discussing the rela- 
tions of the church to the rural community; 
and I was deeply interested in noting the 
reactions of the about forty young people 
present. J took in yet another lecture 
period, and came back. for another day 
later. 

The following week, and this also at 
Durham College, was held the Annual 
Institute and Retreat for Congregational 

inisters, an event financed by the New 
Hampshire Congregational State Confer- 
ence. The superintendent, Dr. Stearns, 
has invited the Universalist ministers of 
our state to participate on equal terms. 
Several have done so in the past, but it 
had never been so that I could. Markley, 
Webster and myself represented the Uni- 
versalists. The lectures were by Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman and Prof. Henry H. 
Tweedy. Also there was an evening 
each with Dr. Wm. £. Gilroy and Dr. Fred 
F. Goodsell. The days were well and 
profitably spent, and we found ourselves in 
congenial company. 

Our college is doing a great deal for the 
state. The institution is young as col- 
leges go. Its buildings and equipment 
are of the best, and modern in every re- 
spect. All through the vacation period 
various bodies are welcomed to share in the 
privileges offered for their institutes. 
Durham is a college town, nothing else 
to it, ideally located, and furnishing great 
advantages. 

And finally the Rockingham Associa- 
tion of Universalists, organized in 1824, 
Hosea Ballou moderator at its first meet-_ 
ing, and which has been a major factor in 
New Hampshire Universalism. The State 
Conventions displaced the Associations 
many years ago, and some of them are. 
not even a memory to-day, but the old 
Rockingham still has its place in the hearts 
of our people. The annual session was at 


be commended to ministers and 
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Portsmouth, Sept. 9. In the morning, 
there was a sermon by Arthur W. Webster, 
communion conducted by Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, and an address by Rev. Wm. 
Safford Jones, minister of the Portsmouth 
Unitarian church. A few years ago, in- 
stead of the entertaining church serving 
dinner, as had been the custom, it was 
voted that each bring a box lunch. At 
the noon recess an hour of sociability was 
delightfully spent in the vestry with the 
boxes and with friends old and new. 

By invitation of Mr. Jones the company 
visited the Unitarian parsonage, an in- 
teresting old house, and containing many 
objects of historic value; and also the 
Unitarian church, one of the oldest and 
finest houses of worship in the city. 

The event of the day was the afternoon 
period, when Dr. and Mrs. Cary had the 
floor and gave us vivid word pictures of 
their life in Japan, and also of their friends, 
the Japanese. 

The offering of the day was voted for 
the Japan Mission. 

The wind has changed to east after 
record breaking, scorching days, and we 
will call the summer past. The next 
thing will be the State Convention. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1239) 
and sympathetic in its. sense of fellowship 
with all men of vision and faith. It can 
lay 
readers alike as likely to stimulate, rein- 


force, and deepen religious conviction. 
Ae Bes. 


* % 


A Pagan’s Pilgrimage 
By Llewelyn Powys. (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.50.) 

In this book the author tells us of the 
journey to the Holy Land which inspired 
his previously published ‘‘Cradle of God.” 
In leisurely fashion, much as he wandered 
through them, he gives us glimpses of 
what he saw in the ancient cities of Chris- 
tian tradition, of how Bethany and Naz- 
areth stirred him, and of his dismay at the 
illness which ended his pilgrimage in 
Jerusalem and sent him to Capri, where he 
wrote the ‘“‘Cradle of God.” 

Beautifully written as this volume is, 
with a sensitive recognition of the im- 
mediate and human significance of great 
symbols and ancient glories, it seems to 
this reader somewhat limited by the 
author’s insistence on maintaining his 
status as a pagan and skeptic. All the 
while influenced by the sentiments as- 
sociated with historic and holy places, he 
clings to his insistence that their sig- 
nificance lies exclusively in the nature of 
man rather than in an objective spiritual 
reality. But while we can hardly agree 
with him that the value of life lies in its 
poetry alone, we can not fail to appreciate 


the poetry of life as he brings it to us. 
DG: 
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Notices 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 
Official Call 

The 48th biennial Convention of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 20 and 21, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports for the two years past, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it. 

Grace C. Foglesong, Recording Secretary. 
eek 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The 26th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina, together with its auxiliary 
bodies, will be held at the Outlaws Bridge Univer- 
salist church, Oct. 1-4 inclusive. 

F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
cae 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 

The 37th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Herkimer, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 


Notice is hereby given of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the W. U. M.S. of New 
York State, to be presented at the Herkimer Con- 
vention: 

Amend Article IV, Sec. I, by adding, ‘‘and other 
special superintendents,’”’ so that the section shall 
read: ‘“‘The officers of this society shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president, a recording secretary, a 
corresponding secretary, a treasurer and two trus- 
tees, who together with the State Superintendent of 
Clara Barton Guilds and other special superintendents 
shall constitute the Executive Board.” 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
ce 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, and its auxiliaries, will meet in the Universalist 
church, corner Union and Myrtle Streets, Man- 
chester, Oct. 38-6. Young People’s Christian Union 
Oct. 3-4; Sunday School Association, Oct. 5; Wom- 
an’s Missionary Association, Oct. 6; State Conven- 
Oct. 5-6. 

Those wishing entertainment over night should 
apply as soon as possible to Mrs. Henry A. Stevens, 
87 Blodgett St., Manchester. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
oh ES 
INDIANA CONVENTION 
Official Call . 


The 84th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., will convene in St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Muncie, Ind., on October 2, 
8 and 4, 1931, beginning at 1.30 p. m., Friday, for 
hearing of reports, election of officers and the trans- 
action of any business that may legally come before 
it. Its auxiliary bodies will meet at the same time 
and place. 


Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
Hee 


ILLINOIS Y.P.C. U 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Unions of Illinois will be held at the Uni- 
versalist church at. Hoopeston, Sept. 25, 26 and 27, 
for the purpose of :eceiving reports, the election of 
offieers, and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before it. 

Edna Davis, Secretary. 
He Ok 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


The 66th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with its auxiliary 
bodies—the Women’s Missionary Association of 
Minnesota, Minnesota State Sunday School Con- 
vention, Minnesota State Y. P. C. U.—will be held 


at the Universalist church, Rochester, Minnesota, 
Oct. 1 to 4 inclusive, for the reports of officers, the 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may be brought before the Convention. 
The Thursday opening session will be at 11 a. m. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ae 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the New York Con- 
vention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Herkimer, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of any 
business that may legaily come before it. 

The annual convention of the State Sunday School 
Association will begin on Monday, Oct. 5. The 
annual conventions of the Woman’s State Aid Asso- 
ciation and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Oct. 7. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
+ eke 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Sunday School Association will meet 
in Manchester, N. H., at the Universalist church, 
on Monday, October 5, 1931, beginning at 10 o’clock. 

Every Universalist church school in the state 
should have an accredited delegate at the con'ven- 
tion. Roll call will be made at the afternoon busi- 
ness session. 

Mee, 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eightieth annual session of the Michigan 
Universalist Convention will be held in All Souls 
Universalist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., beginning 
Sunday evening, Oct. 4, 1931, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of any business that may 
legally come before it. 

The annual convention of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association and of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Association will 
be held in conjunction with this meeting Monday 
and Tuesday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1931. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
oie 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention 


The 19th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., be- 
ginning on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, 1931, and con- 
tinuing through Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1931. The pro- 
gram includes business, instruction and inspiration. 
All schools are urged to send a full delegation. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ee 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(8) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
cy ES 
FREE MOTION PICTURES 


The Motion Picture Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., and 300 West 
Adams Bldg., Chicago, Ill., has an extensive library 
of free motion pictures, in addition to a large col- 
lection of rental pictures, on religious and secular 
subjects. Catalogue may be obtained on request. 
In the next few months a catalogue listing sound 
films will also be available. 

ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Proposed Amendment to Constitution 
To amend Article I by striking out the words after 
the word “Universalist?? and inserting “Church of 
Ontario in Canada” so that the article shall read: 
This body shall be known as the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada. 
Hvelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
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WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Tuesday, Oct. 20. 2 p. m. Devotional service, 
Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman. 2.15. Convention called 
to order. Call for biennial session. Appointment of 
committees. 2.30. Greetings. Buffalo Mission Cir- 
ele, Mrs. Alonzo M. Vincent, president. Message 
from Universalist General Convention, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D., president. Response, Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker. 2.45. Records of the last Biennial Meet- 
ing. Reports of Executive Board, Corresponding 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary, Finance Committee. 
3. Joint Session with Clara Barton Guild. Greet- 
ings, Miss H. Eola Mayo, National Guild Secretary. 
8.15. Dramatization: ‘“‘With the Sunrise Guild.” 
Introductory talk by Miss Regina Cary. 4. Guild 
Round Table, Miss Mayo presiding. (Other partici- 
pants to be announced.) 5.30. Women’s World 
Friendship Banquet, Hotel Statler. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21. 8.45 a. m. Devotional ser- 
vice, Miss Susan M. Andrews. 9. President’s Ad- 
dress. 9.15. Reports of Departments: Membership 
and Friendly Letter, Southern Work, Japan, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, Mission Study, Literature and 
Missionary Boxes, Church Building Loan, Social 
Service. 9.35. Committee on Credentials. Com- 
mittee on Nominations. Committee on Election of 
Officers. 10. Roll Call of States. 10.45. Address, 
Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D. 11.15. “On to Greens- 
boro,” Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 11.45. Address, 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 12.15. Recess. 1.30 
p. m. Devotional Hymn Service. 1.40. Prayer for 
Missionaries, Mrs. Lottie P. Sampson. 1.50. Ad- 
dress, Rev. Maude Lyon Cary. 2.20. Report of 
Committee on Business. Special Business. Report of 
Committee on Resolutions. Report of Committee 
on Election of Officers. 3.10. Clara Barton Birth- 
place program. 3.30. Offering. 3.40. “We Visit the 
Balkans with Stella Marek Cushing,’’ Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing. Adjournment. Closing Prayer. 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Presidents’ Council, 
open to all presidents, secretaries or program chair- 
men of the Mission Circles of Massachusetts, will be 
held at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston, 
Monday, Sept. 28, beginning promptly at 10.30. 

There will be two sessions, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Cary is to be our special guest for the day, 
and will bring messages from Japan. 

Accounts of the institutes at Ferry Beach and 
Murray Grove will be presented. 

As a luncheon will be served it is very important 
that Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston, 
should be notified not later than the 26th regarding 
all probable attendance. 

Lilla P. Huntley, 
President W. U. M.S. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS—BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK 
Convention Dates 

Oct. 17-20, 1931, 
School Association. 

Oct. 20, 2i—Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation. 

Oct. 20—M inisters’ Meeting. 

Oct. 21-25, inclusive—Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


inclusive—General Sunday 


Places of Meeting 


The Hotel Statler, at Delaware Avenue and Ni- 
agara Square, will be the headquarters and meeting 
place for all sessions unless otherwise noted. 

The general business, sessions will be held in the 
ball room of the Statler, with conferences and smaller 
meetings in rooms to be announced. 

The opening sessions of the General Sunday 
School Association on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, 
the Sunday services on Oct. 18 and Oct. 25, and the 
opening session of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion on Wednesday evening, Oct. 21, will be held in 
the Grace-Messiah Universalist Church at North 
and Mariner Streets. All other evening sessions 
will be held in the ball room of the Hotel Statler. 


Hotels 


The Statler Hotel will be the headquarters hotel. 
Other hotels are also available in the vicinity. These 
are listed with rates as follows: 

Statler Hotel—Delaware Avenue and Niagara 
Square: Single with shower, $3.50. Single with 
shower and tub, $3.50, $7.00. Double—double bed for 
two, with shower, $5.50; with shower and tub, $5.50, 
$9.00. Twin bed rooms for one or two, with shower 
and tub, $7.00, $15.00. 

Buffalo Hotel—Washington and Swan Streets: 
Single with shower, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. Single 
with shower and tub, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50. Double 
bed for two, with shower, $4.50; with shower and 
tub, $5.50, $7.00. Twin bed rooms for one or two, 
with shower, $5.00; with shower and tub, $6.00, 
$6.50, $7.00. 

The following rates are applicable at both the 
Statler and the Buffalo Hotels: Three in a room, 
separate beds, $3.00 each. Four or five in a room, 
separate beds, $2.75 each. 

For reservations at any of the hotels listed, ad- 
dress the Reservations Committee, 180 Mariner 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Garages 


Statler Garage (across the street from the hotel), 
weekly rate for parking $7.00, daily rate $1.25. 

Motoramp Garage (on Pearl Street, about two 
blocks from the Statler), weekly rate for parking 
$5.00, daily rate $1.00. 


Restaurants 


Cafeteria in Hotel Statler. 

Childs’—three blocks up Delaware. 

Gandy’s—three blocks up (sea-food specialists). 

Reickert’s Tea Room—two and a half blocks. 

Delaware Arms—opposite Reickert’s (upstairs). 

The Archways—three and a half blocks up. 

Waldorf lunch—three blocks east. 

Home Dairy—two blocks east and three north. 

Special lunch (plate) 50 cents at most places; 
dinners from 75 cents up. 

Other restaurants all about the vicinity to the east 
and north (that is, toward the shopping district). 


NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


The 23d annual convention of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
be held in the Universalist church at Herkimer, 
N. Y., on Oct. 5 and 6, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before the 
Association. 

The Convention will open Monday at 4 p. m. with 
a conference, followed by the usual banquet. Con- 
ferences on church school work and business ses- 
sions on Tuesday. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p. m. 

Roger F. Hiz, Secretary. 


* O* 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee will meet at 174 Newbury St., 
Boston, Monday, Sept. 28, at 9 a. m., to hear such 
matters and to transact such business as shall proper- 
ly come before it. 

Transfers have been granted to Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters and Rev. Harold Haynes, and licenses to 
preach for one year have been issued to Rev. Benj. 
F. White of Newtonville, George Lapointe of Tufts 
College (Crane), J. Wayne Haskell of Beverly, Rev. 
Marguerite V. Prohek of Tyngsboro. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal. Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Unien for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managera, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


All Sizes 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


< 
S 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people — 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

s. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ’*The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SAE TTD Be OIE FR SE SE TN ELS SEI TT 
A Ser School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


| Seat programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 


BARRE, VT. 
Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsivis Houses - SGN Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Bostan, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
ENVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOv) 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy.ecti\: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weti-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas . 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office anagement, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, 


Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 


equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
- H. BURDETT, President 


*156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


Jackson came home after a visit to 
friends. ‘‘Well,’” asked his wife, ‘did 
you see the Jones’s twins?” 

Ses a 

“Oh, George,’ she went on eagerly, 
“don’t you think the boy is the picture of 
his father?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I certainly do. And 
the girl is the talkie of her mother.” —Tii- 
Bits. 

* * 

Customer: “‘Three of those apples you 
sent me were rotten. J am bringing them 
back.”’ 

Storekeeper: “That’s all right, madam. 
You needn’t bring them back. Your 
word is just as good as the apples.’’—Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard. 

* x 

“T say, why is Jones pacing up and down 
outside his house like that?”’ 

“He’s awfully worried about his wife, 
poor chap.” 

““Why—what has she got?” 

“The car.”’—Passing Show. 

* * 

“Lend me a dime for my carfare home, 
‘will you, old man?”’ 

“T’m sorry, but all I’ve got is half a 
dollar.” 

“Splendid! 
Transcript. 


T’ll take a taxi.”—Boston 


* * 


THEIR CAFETERIAS ALONE ARE 
IN $2,000,000 A YEAR CLASS, 
SERVING FOOD AT COST 
Nearly all show a profit 
—New York Times. 
* * 

Head Waiter: ‘Would monsieur prefer 
Spanish, French, or Italian cooking?” 

Customer: “I don’t mind—I want a 
boiled egg.”—Passing Show (London). 

* * 

One horror the present generation will 
never experience is that nightmare in 
which one dreams of being out in public 
places in pajamas.—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

Golfer: ‘Well, Caddie, how do you like 
my game?” 

Caddie: “I suppose it’s all right, but I 
still prefer golf.”—Exchange. 

* * 

As a gesture of reprisal Japan might 
send over an aviator to take pictures of 
the American-Canadian boundary line.— 
Toledo Blade. 


* * 


Son of the Sea: “Well, I ’spose it’s all _ 


right; but wot I sez is—wot’s the good of 
’aving a ocean if yer flies over it?””— Punch. 
Be 

The many friends of Mrs. Fay Andrews 
underwent an operation at the Hollywood 
Hospital.-— North Hollywood Sun. 

Hear this truth-telling message. You 
may say I am a liar, but I’ll prove it.— 
Marshall (Mo.) paper. 
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Day Helps | 


BASKET-BALL RALLY DAY 
NOVELTY 


For General Use Above Primary 


aS 
The basket ball brisk.as you pummel and pounce. 
‘Will fly far away. but comes back with a bounce : 
So you have been off onthe sunshiny way, 


a 


. Butnow you are here forjour glad Rally Day. 
Come ‘si us your strength.we need every, ounce 


“And like thebrisk ball come back witha b 


A very unique and original Attendance- 
Getter in folder form 


Its snappy verse of invitation capitalizes on the 
almost universal interest in the game of basket-ball. 
It has an interesting appeal for the member to 

“Come give us your strength, 
We need every ounce, 
And like the brisk ball, 
Come Back with a Bounce.”’ 

Enthusiasm for the Rally Day celebration is 
stirred by the pictures of the speeding train and 
automobile headed for the Sunday school, which 
appear in bright colors on this unique Rally Day an- 
nouncement. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 99. ‘‘ALL-ABOARD”’’ RALLY 


DAY INVITATION 
In Colors 
For Younger Children 


All Aboard! 
Our Sunny School sails are 
REO S ight) 
On glorious couse Sur ge 
Come, Join our happy and sunny wey, 
And (ll Aboard fér our RallyDay! 


This is a reai story book design—a boat of beau- 
tiful model with sails spreading in the breeze and 
loaded with children. ‘Come join our happy way 
and All Aboard for our Rally Day,’ is part of the 
child message. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


‘“‘CO-OPERATION”’ RALLY 
DAY INVITATION 


For General Use 


No. 101. 


In Colors 


BCALLY DAY next sunDAY 
: 


2 GWogether : 
Study the Bookin your home, all alone.- ~ 
Gh, how delightful the reading has grown 4} 
Study the Book in the Bible school.— : 
ver its meaning grows blessedly Full: 

. Co-operation, Abc blessednet way.- 
Help.us to try iton Rally Day. 


“Together” and “Co-operation” are the theme 
words of this strong message. The illuminated 
Bible spread open is not only a pleasing illustration, 
but gives you a good feeling about Rally Day. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


No. 100. ‘‘AIRPLANE WINGS’ 
RALLY DAY INVITATION 


In Colors 


For Members Above Primary 


soe 


All of it waiting so and fair. 
Bally Day Sunday-and wont you be there? 


A striking monoplane in rapid flight bears the 
Rally Day message, “Earnest and true, Wings of 
good fellowship bear it to you.” 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR BUTTON 
In Full Color 


A celluloid button with a tribute to the Bible as 
its slogan, beautifully lithographed in brilliant blue 
against a gold background. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with ap- 
propriate designs and messages for all 
grades in the church school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes, 40 cents per 100 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


